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When you present your 


American Express Card 
| know you by name. 


l know you have 
an established position 


in your community. 


| know you are 
discriminating in your 
choice of goods 


and services. 


| know youre 
the kind of person 
who starts the trends 


other people follow. 


| know that in 
every way you are 


a valuable customer. 


Naturally, | welcome you 
and try to deserve 


your business! 
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can give you communications 


with all of these features >>> 
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@ communications which can meet your internal and 
external needs in one integrated system 


@ which have been engineered by the largest 
communications research laboratories in the world 


e@ which are tailored to your special needs and can 
be changed as your needs change 


@ which require no capital investment on your part 


@ which include normal maintenance and repairs 
whenever necessary—at no extra cost 


@ which are backed by 80 years’ experience in serving 
American business 





Fast, reliable teletypewriter service... 


.Who e/se but the Be// System? 





Whether your business operation be large or 
small... whether you need better inside or outside 
communications, voice or written communications 


... the Bell System can serve you as no one else can. 


We offer you equipment and services which can 
improve efficiency throughout your organization. 
We can help you save valuable time, improve service 
to customers and increase profits. We’ve done it for 


thousands of firms. 


Just call your Bell Telephone Business Office 
and ask for a Communications Consultant. He'll 
visit you at your convenience, make a personal study 
of your operations, and recommend the communica- 
tions you need—no more, no less—to function at 
top efficiency. Telephone soon. It may be the most 


profitable call you’ve made in years. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


THE ONE SOURCE FOR ALL BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS © Maan : 
New Data-Phone service that lets business 
machines “talk” to each other by telephone. 
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BETEERS 





Home Free 
Sir: 

Outstanding, repeat outstanding, article on 
the return of heroes McKone and Olmstead. 
Congratulations also to the wives who stood 
by their country and their Government even 
though at times it was frustrating. 

BERNARD J. KEEFE JR. 
Poultney, Vt. 


Sir: 

The fine conduct of McCone and Olm- 
stead while in Soviet custody is certainly 
praiseworthy. Unlike Francis Gary Powers, 
who at first opportunity convicted himself 
(and his country), McKone and Olmstead 
remained quiet, without committing our na- 
tion to resentment and abuse. 

Gorvon Jon WINSLOW 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Sir: 

Is the RB-47 crumb handed us by Khru- 
shchevy intended to cover up his attempt to 
destroy the U.N. and take over Cuba, the 
Congo, Laos and many others? 

NATHAN D, SHAPIRO 
Brooklyn 


Sir: 

In our growing uneasiness over the 
abridgment of free press and speech, we are 
grateful to you for your coverage of the 
RB-47 flyers and especially for the story of 
the strings attached to their release. How 
long is “Be Kind to Khrushchey Week” 
going to last? 

DorotHy KELLY 
Philadelphia 


State of the Union 
Sir: 

Along with about a million American self- 
employed salesmen, I vehemently object to 
Mr. Kennedy’s woeful State of the Union 
message. 

To hell with the grim, pessimistic facts! 
Let's all go to work and learn how to smile 
like we're the luckiest people on earth. 

James Ropert BLUNT 
Narberth, Pa. 
Sir: 

President Kennedy's statement to the ef- 
fect that the size of the job done by a civil 
servant will be more important than the size 
of his staff, budget and office is a direct 
threat to all loyal bureaucrats. Arise one and 
all and prevent this wanton attempt to re- 
peal Parkinson’s Law! 

R. D. VAUGHN 
West Lafayette, Ind. 
Sir: 
Just for a while 
Please, Editor, ban 
Front cover pictures of 
The Kennedy clan. 
MILprReD WorFE 
Clinchport, Va. 
Sir: 

Was there a legitimate reason why Mr. 
Kennedy did not have his hand on the Bible 
when he took his oath of office? 

Grace L. KLINE 
Evanston, III. 
@ Press Secretary Salinger says that 
President Kennedy “recalls placing his 
hand on the Bible, and then it dropped 
down.” The Constitution provides that 
the Presiaeni take the “Oath or Affir- 


4 


mation” of office, and cites the lan- 
guage. but does not specify the use of 
the Bible—Eb. 


Change at Reid Hall ° 
Sir: 

My daughter Marianne, art student at the 
Sorbonne, lives at Reid Hall. She writes: 
“Ever since Time printed that another art 





student, Jacqueline Bouvier, once too made 
her home at Reid Hall, this is what 4 Rue de 
Chevreuse looks like now.” 

F. vAN RossEN HooGENDYK 
Sharon, Conn. 


Not Guilty 


Sir: 

Your article of July 25 left your readers 
with a definite and correct impression that 
I was in the “soup.” In view of the eccur- 
rence at Hermann, Mo., January 19, would 
appreciate getting me out of the “soup” for 
your readers’ sake—and mine. 

Tueopore C, LINK 
St. Albans, Mo. 
@ St. Louis Post-Dispatch Crime Re- 
porter Link was charged with first- 
degree murder after shooting his part- 
time handyman during an altercation 
about the burning of his cottage. The 
Hermann, Mo. jury accepted his plea 
of self-defense, acquitted him.—Eb, 


The Cardinal & the Schools 


Sir: 

Re Cardinal Spellman’s plea for federal aid 
to parochial schools, I noted with interest 
that his drive to raise $25 million for new 
Catholic high schools in New York was over- 
subscribed by $15 million. 

We Catholics do not need federal aid. 
Every U.S. archdiocese has a treasury that 
could provide all the resources needed for 
school expansion. The big problem is how to 
get the church hierarchy to spend our money, 

WiLiiaM G, CouRTNEY 
La Mirada, Calif. 


Sir: 
As a Protestant schoolteacher in suburban 
Detroit, 1 view with alarm the rapidity being 


used by the Roman Catholic hierarchy in 


their forthright demands for federal aid to- 
parochial schools. John F. Kennedy has— 


promised that he will uphold the separation 
of church and state. With such men as Fran- 
cis Cardinal Spellman picking away at him 
after less than a week in office, what will 
happen in the next four years? 

Donatp A, HaypDEN 
Detroit 


Sir: 

As a Catholic mother of two, with one on 
the way and further expansion definitely an- 
ticipated, I say cheers for Cardinal Spellman! 

Mrs. GrorcE A. STEFANI 
Chicago 
Sir: 

As a member of the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod and a Lutheran seminarian, 
I might say that the Rev. Dr. Oswald C. J. 
Hoffmann does not speak for “us Lutherans.” 
Many seminarians and, I'm sure, many pas- 
tors in parish work feel that our parochial 
schools should receive federal aid. Since we 
support public education with our tax mon- 
ey, it is only fair that the federal govern- 
ment aid our church schools. 

Way 
Concordia Theological Seminary 
St. Louis 


MONSKE 





Sir: 

As a Lutheran, I believe that the separa- 
tion of church and state is a necessity in our 
heterogeneous society. However, I also be- 
lieve it is unfair to tax those persons as 
heavily for the support of public schools 
who, through their own convictions, are 
spending considerable sums to send their chil- 
dren to private schools. Therefore, I would 
propose that federal aid to education be 
made only to the public schools but that 
these parents who send their children to 
private schools receive a federal income tax 
reduction equal to the amount per child of 
the federal subsidy to the public schools. 

H. J. Wirrrock 
Spokane, Wash. 


Schools & Denominations 
Sir: 

Your article on the development of Meth- 
odist colleges and universities in America was 
by far the most effective presentation of the 
subject we have seen in brief compass. In- 
cidentally, if there have been “meddlesome 
bishops” in Methodist education, they have 
not been encountered here, On the contrary, 
these enlightened leaders of the church have 
set an example of statesmanship for our 
trustees. 

Wiis M. Tate 
President 
Southern Methodist University 
Datias 


Sir: 

The Tine article in the Feb. 3 issue is 
splendidly written and gives excellent inter- 
pretation of Methodist educational work. I 
have been a reader of Time for many years, 
and I have observed that frequently it can 
insert some devastating phrases. This article 
is remarkably free from them. 

Joun O. Gross 
General Secretary 
The Methodist Church 
Division of Higher Education 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Sir: 

As a man who has taught in three Meth- 
odist schools, let me say that what is chiefly 
wrong with higher education in the U.S. is 
that so many of its colleges are under de- 
nominational control. Such institutions tend 
inevitably to become second-rate. And how 
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For any car on any road the world’s best 
engine life preserver is Quaker State Motor Oil 


Quaker State! That’s how they keep their Quaker State is the best motor oil you can 


cars on the road, and out of the repair shop. K— | buy. Always ask for Quaker State by name! 
Los i, 


People who know cars insist on years-ahead eer Super-refined from pure Pennsylvania crude, 
\ 


For the name of your nearest dealer, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. Quaker State Oil Refining Corp., Oil City, Pa 
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tape recorder slide projector 
SYNCHRONIZER COMBINATION 


For exciting new home entertainment, 
V-M’s new Slide Projector Synchronizer, 
when used with a V-M Tape Recorder, 
puts new realism in your slide shows. 
Narration, music and pictures are all 
perfectly synchronized automatically! 
You add inaudible slide-change cues to 
tape recorded commentary. On play- 
back, these cues actuate the projector, 
automatically advancing slides at the 
time you selected. 


Unlimited Opportunities For Use in School 
Audio-Visual Departments, Business and Industry, 
Church Work as well as Home Entertainment! 


V-M Automatic Slide Pro- 
jector Synchronizer— 
Model 1412— 











V-M ‘tape-o-matic’ 4- 
Track Stereo Record Tape 
Recorder—Model 722— 


Re s A ‘ 


e"Add.A ‘ 
. ¢ 
t r ; e High 
F ty Speoker 





SEE YOUR V-M DEALER FOR 
A CONVINCING DEMONSTRATION! 


of Mausic 


| HARBOR, MICHIGAN 





could it be otherwise when the essence of 
the educative process is the search for truth 
without regard to dogma or superstition ? 

James S. CHURCHILL 
Stamford, Conn 


Smoke Signal 
Sir 


Tribe, 
Tucson, 
protest the ig 


As members of the Kickapoo 
Lighthouse Y.M.C.A. Longhouse, 
Ariz, Indian Guides, we 


norance of your white-eyes Cinema editor 
in his review of the movie Facts of Life. In 
the movie, Bob Hope attended an Indian 


Guides meeting, not a Cub Scout meeting 
The Y.M.C.A. Indian Guides program na 
tionally many hundreds of tribes and 
tens of thousands of big and little 
Correct this error or risk the wrath of many 

braves taking the warpath. Ugh 

STRAIGHT ARROW 

Davip REES (AGE 8'2) 

PHUNDER CLoupD 

G. REES (AGE 3114) 


boasts 


braves 


Paul 
Tucson, Ariz 
@ How! Time erred, profiers peace 
pipe to Indian Guides.—Eb. 


Chin Up 
Sir 
In your article on A. C. Gilbert, 
that he once broke the world chin-up record, 
which was at that time 63. Could 
tell us what the current world record is, and 
who is the current world holder? 
JOHN HARTRANF1 
JOHN KEEF! 


you state 


you please 


Mass 


q A. Lewis, with 78 chins, in England, 
in 1913.—Eb. 


Cambrid 





or 

May I add a footnote to your 
account of the life of A. C. Gilbert, Yale 
Walter Dray and I had pole-vaulted 
against Gilbert for the last time at Franklin 
Field in 1908 at the Olympic tryouts. Dray 
held the world’s Gilbert 
established a new wor took 
from us al hung 
on that event 


FRANK 


excellent 


record at the time 





record and 
yout four gold medals that 
THAYER NELSON 


Detroit 


His Geisha 
ou 

Your statement that My Geisha is a “by 
product of one of Hollywood's oddest mar 
a bypreduct (by which 
offspring) of odd re 


riages” is obviously 
I mean _ illegitimate 
porting and tasteless editing 
time, cflort, near or 
devoted to My Geisha does not add up to a 
byproduct. If. all marriages in Hollywood 


Two vears of 


heartbreak and $2,000,00¢ 


Letters to the Editor should be 
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or on Park Avenue or Main Street, U.S.A. 

were as soundly based on honesty, hard 
work and understanding as Shirley Mac 
Laine’s and mine, there would be far fewer 
divorces for you to record 


STEVI 





PARKER 
Tokyo 


Sounds of Music 


ht 

You had a most welcome paragraph on 
Samuel Krachmalnik, surely one of the most 
gifted of our young conductors 

Permit m¢ comment on one 
statement: “From Juilliard his early 
iltempts at conducting were roundly panned 
* The facts are that Krachmalnik not 
held a scholarship at the school, but 
earned the special distinction of having been 
awarded a teaching fellowship 

Last season he and a fellow grad 
chosen for the honor of conducting the 
Juilliard Orchestra in a full program. It was 


please to 
where 


only 





e were 








is a result of having attended this concert 
that Dr. Herbert Graf, director of the Zu 
rich Opera, engaged Krachmalnik 


WILLIAM SCHUMAN 
President 





School of Music 


Juilliar 
New York City 


© Conductor Krachmalnik recalls that 
his teacher said of his early attempts: 
“You know the Pastoral, but you're a 
fraud.”—Eb. 


Judaism & Zionism 
sir 
Americans of all faiths should take the 
present opportunity to press for the elimina 
tion from the American scene of all mech- 
advancing Zionist ideology, 
itionalism is inimical to the best 
Americans of Jewish faith, erod 
ing their citizenship status and distorting the 
spiritual quality of their religion 
Rapst ELMER BERGER 
Executive Vice President 
American Council for Judaism 
New York City 





anisms because 
Zionism’s 


interests ol 











1 stated that following the recent Zion 
held in Jerusalem I stayed on 
and settled here I was “stung by 
Ben-Gurion’s reproaches.” 

Please be informed that my hope to es- 
tablish a home in Israel was formulated 
clever » alter I had served here for 
as Treasurer of the Jewish Agency 
and that my decision to settle in Israel was 
made more than a year ago when my Con- 
gregation B'nai Jeshurun of New York 
agreed to my retirement as Rabbi Emeritus 

I deplore the suggestion of Dr. Prinz that 
the time has come to dissolve the Zionist 
Organization. Indeed the time will never 
when a World Zionist Organiza 
tion will have to be en merely in 





ongre 


because 





years 





a vear 





cease to be 
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The face of accuTron (left) and tuning fork movement (right)—a wholly new timekeeping principle 


Vhat is ACCU’ TRON ? 








UTRON $ tin 
tur k, actual size 
It vil 
360 times per second, 





rates ceaselessly 
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It’s the only basic advance in personal timekeeping in 300 years 
It runs on a tuning fork. It doesn't tick. It hums. 
It’s the first timepiece ever guaranteed accurate on your wrist. 


Until now, all watches ran on the same age-old 
principle ... even those costing $1000 or more 
\ complicated system of gears, coupled to a hair- 
spring and balance wheel, carried power from a 
mainspring or battery to the hands. By the very 
nature of such a system, performance in use could 
or guaranteed, 


not be precisely predicted . . . 
the first time, 


Now 
accuracy on your wrist is guaranteed! Gone are 


comes ACCUTRON, and for 


the delicate hairspring and balance wheel . . . the 
parts responsible for inaccuracy. In their place is 
a simple, sturdy movement with only 12 moving 
parts. ACCUTRON runs on a tuning fork, vibrating 
at the same rate minute after minute... year after 
year. There's no tick .. . just a faint hum, 


t Bulova Trade Mark 


©1961 Bulova Watch Co., 


ACCUTRON is truly trouble-free. Once a year you 


replace a tiny power cell (cost, $1.50). Other than 
that, nothing. Not even periodic cleaning And, 
of course, you never wind it! 

ACCUTRON is sold by Bulova jewelers. Handsome 


or for someone you 


styles, just right for you... 
wish to honor, Prices, $175 to $2500*. See it soon 


ACCUTRON . .. world’s new standard of accuracy 


THE ACCUTRON GUARANTEE. AccuTRON is guaranteed by Bulova not 
I more than one minute a month in normal use on your tort 


togain 






suthorized jeweler from 





¢ full year from date of purchase, th 


1 purchased your ACCUTRON timepiec 





¢ will adjust it to this 





n yo 


tolerance, if necessary, without charge 


ACCUTRON By BULOVA 


*Plus Federal Excise Tax 
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New York, Toronto, Bienne, Milan 


a cigar 


... look smart 
smoke smart 





In smart circles everywhere, notice how many men are wearing 
cigars. There's a size and shape to fit every face and pocket- 
book. Cigars give you such full, rich flavor that you need not 
inhale to enjoy them. No other pleasure so great costs so little. 


CIGAR INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, INC 


Suit by GGG Clothes 
Shirt by Truval 





mobilizing funds for Israel but in build- 
ing and strengthening the cultural-spiritual 
bridge between Israel and the Jewish people 
for the sake of both. An organization built 
on a sense of Jewish peoplehood alene will 
not accomplish it 
Dr. IsrAEL GOLDSTEIN 
The Executive of the Jewish Agency 
Jerusalem, Israel 


The Brush 


ou 

Thank heaven the talent and technique 
displaved in the Sistine Chapel was not 
limited to LK.B. (International Klein Blue) 
and a 4-in. brush. Painter Yves Klein's 
ludicrous declaration that the “true painter 
creates nothing visible” may explain his void 

but not his presumption, Using nude wom 
en as paint brushes smacks of a more serious 
derangement than a casual Freudian slip 

MARION WINSLOW 


Sacramento 


Sir 
I took off all my clothes, smeared blue 
paint over my body, and crawled back and 
forth over my portable typewriter. The type 
writer is a mess but look at the magnificent 
poem I produced. I call it simply “hors serie” 
(whatever that means) 
k pn T 6 
ghg 
H 
dw ¢ ? 
VIRGINIA DANIELS 
Albuquerque 
Sir 
Keep the paintings but please send me 
some of his used “brushes.” 
Don Hunt 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


Su 

Time, you dear old thing! How is it that 
you always manage to surpass the unsurpass 
able? Your “Voyage Through the Void” was 
the most amusing thing I've read in years! 

May your art reviewer continue to di 
cover these “dandies” like Klein, and may 
you, with equal diligence, continue to pu 
lish their pranks 

Joun W. Pact 

Toledo 


Disarmament & the Bomb 
Sir 

In your Jan. 2 issue Professor Harold 
Urey argues for world government and fer 
a real unity of the Western democracies. H 
states that this question rather than the 
question of disarmament should occupy the 
center of our attention, As in many other 
instances I agree with Professor Urey most 
wholeheartedly. In fact, one of the greaiest 
dangers of the futile disarmament negotia 
tions may be the fact that these negotiaticn 
tend to deflect our attention from the mest 
important issue: to work toward a supra 
national authority that wields moral power 
and physical power 

I am arguing and I will have to continue 
to argue about the technical aspects of d 
armament, Some questions connected wih 
disarmament are of a technical nature, and 
these technical questions require the know! 
edge of the specialist. On the other hand, 
when [ argue for a world authority, I can 
speak only on the same basis as all of my 
fellow citizens. It is my hope that we shall 
as a nation tackle this problem with the 
same determination and success with which 
we have attacked so many great problems 
in the course of history 

Epwarp TELLER 

University of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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Magazine, or obtained from The Associated Press, 
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EWS gatherers have to pursue 

the news as well as turn up in 
the expected places to record it. 
Sometimes the pursuit involves dis- 
tant perils; sometimes it involves 
the tedious work of extracting a few 
good pictures or a happy quote or 
two from a mountain of less prom- 
ising material. Two stories in this 
week’s Time illustrate these two 
kinds of news pursuit. 

The distant peril was in Angola, 
that sleeping Portuguese colony that 
thought itself most immune to Afri- 
ca’s winds of change, Correspond- 
ents Robert Morse and James Burke 
were among the reporters who de- 
cided to stay around Angola after 
the high-seas adventure of the Santa 
Maria story ended. They were thus 
on hand to report Angola’s worst 
racial flare-ups, in which nearly 40 
were killed (see ForE1GN News). 
Some of the perils of reporting An- 
gola last week: one reporter criti- 
cally injured; four expelled, and the 
films made by all cameramen (in- 
cluding Burke) mysteriously tam- 
pered with in Lisbon, en route to 
the U.S. 

The less dramatic, selective kind 
of news gathering is exemplified in 
this week’s eight-page spread on the 
Civil War. Millions of words are be- 
ing written these days and many 
ambitious projects are under way to 
re-create the cataclysmic events of a 





century ago. Time chose instead to 
observe the occasion with drawings 
made at the time. A showing at the 
National Gallery of Art in Washing- 
ton provided the opportunity. Assv- 
ciate Editor Cranston Jones picked 
50 examples from the show, from 
which Trme’s final choices were 
made, and Press Editor John Kof- 
fend, working from a supermarket 
cart full of old books and maga- 
zines, gathered the story of those 
early precursors of picture journal- 
ism, the 30 hardy Special Artists of 
the Civil War. 
. 

HIS week Artist Russell Hoban, 

36, joins the ranks of fourscore 
artists who have painted TIME cov- 
ers. Though he also paints industrial 
subjects, Hoban is best known for 
his sports pictures, such as_ this 
week’s of Oscar Robertson. Watch- 
ing “the Big O” shoot 13 baskets 
in Syracuse, Hoban concluded: “He 
makes it look easy—nothing hero- 
ic.” But in his paintings, says Ho- 
ban, “I try to go for a heroic qual- 
ity. You could take the basketball 
out of Robertson’s hand and put a 
sword in and he’s in a classic stance 
for a soldier. What makes sport in- 
teresting to watch is that the ath- 
letes are proxies for us and cele- 
brate the qualities of cunning and 
endurance that we should have in 
our lives.” 
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VOW YOUR 
RECOKDS 
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=~ [PETIME! 


WITH THIS NEW MAGNAVOX PRECISION AUTOMATIC PLAYER, YOUR RECORDS ARE 
PLAYED WITHOUT DISTORTION OR WEAR. IT BRINGS NEW MAGIC TO RECORDED MUSIC! 









Greatest phonograph advance in 
50 years...yours only in Magnavox 
stereophonic high fidelity! 


To hear music played through Mag- 
navox stereophonic high fidelity is 
truly a thrilling experience. For music 
becomes magic when Magnavox sets 
it free. You can literally identify each 
instrument as the music surrounds 
you with the breathtaking realism of 
a live performance. 

One reason for the matchless per- 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
7911-1967 

50 years of 

electronic know-how 


formance of a Magnavox is the fabu- 
lous new Magnavox Automatic Rec- 
ord Player. For, here where stylus 
and record meet, is where truly fine 
stereo starts. No matter how much 
you pay for an instrument, if the 
automatic record player is imperfect, 
the distortions are simply magnified. 
This Magnavox player is virtually 
flawless. Its 1/10-oz. stylus pressure is 
a mere fraction of ordinary players. 
Records show no discernible wear 


after 1000 plays . . . your records and 


THE MAGNIFICENT 


diamond stylus last a lifetime of normal 
use . . . surface noise is virtually elimi- 
nated. Turntable speed always gives 
perfect pitch, too; it’s certified to 
be within +1% of absolute. No wow, 
hum or flutter, either. And, you can 
actually enjoy up to 4 hours of con- 
tinuous music! 

See your Magnavox Dealer, listed 
in the Yellow Pages. Let him show 
you why Magnavox is the finest—and 
your best buy on any basis. Magnavox 
consoles from only $149.50. 


Magnavor 


World a in 


THE MAGNAVOX COMPANY, P 


Stereophonic High Fidelity and Quality Television 


N ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT FOR INDUSTRY AND OEFENSE, FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 





NEW BROADWAY STEREO THEATRE—Superb stereophonic high fi- 
delity; big 23" optically-filtered television; FM/AM radio; plus 
Magnavox Automatic Record Player. In selected fine woods—from 
$495. Other Stereo Theatres from $349.50 to $850. 
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NEW STEREO MAGIC- Oisebainding value in sereophonic high fi- 
delity. Magnavox Automatic Record Player; Diamond stylus pick- 
up; powerful stereo amplifiers; four speakers. Beautiful hand- 
rubbed finishes. Priced from only $199.50. 
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THE NATION 
Power in the Clerkship 


ninedly a Presi 


the more he will be 


The more dete: 





secks power, 


to bring vigor to his clerk 


Richard Neustadt, Pre 


Watching the 
first. fast weeks in office, even John Fitz 
gerald Kennedy's sharpest critics had to 
admit that for 





nt 





43-year-old 


President's 


better or worse he was 
bringing uncommon vigor to his presiden 
tial clerkship. His staff and his Cabinet 


had long since accepted hit ictive 





as an 
boss who would not hesitate to order the 
toning down of a speech by tough-minded 


Admiral Arleigh Burke, to pe 





onally dress 





down an aide responsible for critical 
news leak. 

lo his own surprise, Jack Kennedy 
found that the job was not nearly so 


had first seemed. If the 


problems weighing on the President were 


strenuous as it 
still as heavy as they looked on Inaugu 
ration Day. there at 
far more time to solve 
time was like a 


least seemed to be 
them—and the 
gift of second burst of 
energy. “It's unbelievable said a toy 
White House staffer 
Kennedy's assistant on Capitol Hill. “We 


didn't 


recalling his days 


realize how much time we were 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


peak soft 





Kenne 


d been apprehensive about the 


sting t there.” Some veteran 
dy aides h 


President's work load before they moved 
into the White House. Now, seeing their 








boss at work, freed from the time-wasting 
small worries of a campaigner and a Sen- 
with enormous author- 
think one 


friend 


ator ind clothed 
itv. they worried no more. “I 
man can do this job said 
when you do it like Jack. 

Uses of Patronage. Doing it like Jack 
meant working 16 hours a day 


power that the 


in essence 
in the exercise ol every 
presidency carries with it. It meant taking 
permissible executive action that Dwight 





Eisenhower thought unnecessary, ¢.g., in 
creasing food allotments to distressed 
areas, or promising to use “the moral au 


thority or position of influence of the 


presidency” in school integration disputes, 


It meant using press conferences and well 





publicized messages to Congress, or send 
ing Labor Arthur Goldberg on 
1 whirlwind tour of depressed areas to 


Secret ry 





create a climate of public opinion in 
favor of the legislation Kennedy wants 
to see enacted 

It also meant taking full ie of 





it the President's disposal. 


is fond of Teddy Roosevelt's in 
1 


the patronage 


Kennedy 


unction to “speak softly and carry a big 
stick ind he applies it to domestic as 
vell as foreign affairs. Since taking office 
his soft words have been used more often 


day after day, congression- 


White 


and exposure to the ef- 


than his stick 
il leaders have dropped by the 
House for chats 
fortless Kennedy charm. But he threw the 
full weight of his prestige behind House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn in the fight over 
the Rules calling 
up important Congressmen to get their 

On his order, most of his Cabi- 





Committee. personally 
support. 
net members lobbied too. Interior 
tary Stewart Udall was caught red-handed 


eecre- 


threatening cuts in big public projects in 
retribution for anti-Rayburn votes. Some- 
what nervously, Udall telephoned the 
White House to ask if he had done right 
in telling reporters he had just been “play- 
ing by the rules of the game.” He got a 
delighted reply You said just exactly 
what I wanted to say and couldn't. 

Nowhere will the game be played more 
openly than in the White 
House office of Larry O'Brien, special as- 


second-floor 





Last week Attorney General Robert Renne- 
dy requ iuthorization for 59 new federal 
judgeships, A Democratic Congress studiously 
ignored similar request from Ike ist year 
but ol il ignore this one 





President for liaison and 
a card file con- 
senator 
data are 
politica 


sistant to the 
personnel. In the office is 
taining the background of every 
and Congressman. Among the 


items as a man close 


such 
friends, college fraternity, his wife’s maid 


en name. his economic and educational 


milieu—information that has proved ir 
valuable in finding undreamed of ways to 
reach a man. A tough 
O'Brien has already talked over the Presi 


dent's program with several congressiona 


candid operator 


delegations, told them that the White 
House will call Congressmen with good 
news for constituents, leave unple 





announcements to Cabinet members. 


gress has already learned that when 


man votes against the President. moré 
those 
be coming from the Cabinet. 

Limits of Liberty. In theory, John Ken 
nedy’s growing apparatus of power rests 
upon his own historical study of the n 


study 


ind more ol announcements W1 








tion’s active political leaders—a 
confirmed during a recent reading of Pres 
idential Power, by Columbia University’s 


Neustadt 


manently to the Kennedy staff last week 


Professor (who was added pet 





as an adviser on the structure and op 
tions of Government). In practice, it rests 
President's determination to get 


and his belief that in poli 


on the 
things done 





National A 
Wooprow WILSON 
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tics, power is the prime, even the only. 
mover of events. 

One question raised by the new Presi- 
dent’s determined seizure of the execu- 
tive reins was whether he would remember 
that some power is best not used at all— 
especially when the Federal Government 
is tempted to take on tasks adequately 
managed by the states and local commu- 
nities. Another was whether events could 
really be moved far and fast, as energetic 
John Kennedy hoped. Faced with bureau- 
cratic inertia, the unalterable decisions of 
predecessors and the provocation of crisis 
by men beyond his control, he was learn- 
ing that a President, in Woodrow Wilson's 
phrase, barely retains the liberty “to be as 
big a man as he can.” But in the vigor he 
brought to the early days of his clerkship, 
in the power he applied to the problems 
at hand, John Kennedy was clearly reach- 
ing for stature. 


DEFENSE 
The Missile Gap Flap 


Just as sure as Washington’s cherry 
trees produce cherry blossoms, the Ken- 
nedy Administration was bound to be em- 
barrassed by a first flap. The wonder was 
that the flap came so soon and exploded 
out of such a well-marked booby trap. The 
misfortune was that it involved a_ basic 
problem of national defense: the world 
view of the relative missile strength of 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union. 

The trouble began when well-inten- 
tioned Defense Secretary Robert McNa- 
mara called Pentagon correspondents to 
his office for a background briefing. Mc- 
Namara had done some of his homework 
well; he made an impressive presentation 
of the current state of U.S. nuclear forces. 
Then, like Republican Defense Secretaries 
Neil McElroy and Tom Gates before him, 
honest Bob McNamara tried to explain 
that merely counting missiles is not the 
way to assess U.S. or Russian military 
strength. All other weapons must be taken 
into account. The important thing, said 
McNamara, is that there should be no 
“destruction gap.”’ Then, casually, he add- 
ed that today the Russians probably have 
no more intercontinental ballistic missiles 
than the U.S. 

Grand Deception. McNamara did not 
deny that during the next three years a 
nose count of Russian ICBMs may find 
the Soviets moving ahead. But the next 
day’s papers headlined stories focused on 
the proposition that the “missile gap,” 
which has worried the nation since Sput- 
nik I shot spaceward in 1957, no longer 





exists. 
The uproar soon echoed through the 
White House. President Kennedy con- 


ferred with McNamara and with Defense 
Department Controller Charles Hitch, 
learned that the study he had ordered of 
U.S. defense posture was not yet complet- 
ed, and decided on his own defensive strat- 
egy. Press Secretary Pierre Salinger’s regu- 
lar news conference was delayed an hour 
and a half while tactics were threshed out 
in the President’s oval office. Then Sal- 
inger announced that since no study had 
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ng 1961, New York Herald Trib 


“ALL CLEAR SIGNAL 


been completed, there could be no conclu- 
sion that the missile gap had disappeared. 
The newspaper stories, said Salinger, were 
“absolutely wrong.” At his own press con- 
ference next day, John Kennedy at first 
seemed to deny that there had been any 
McNamara meeting with the press (“if 
such a meeting took place”), stated that 
until his audit of U.S. defense forces was 
complete, he could make no comment on 
the missile gap. 

But the gap flap was not easily silenced 

and for good reason. During the cam- 
paign Candidate Kennedy had_ played 
heavily on the possibility of a dangerous 
missile gap. ‘““We are facing a gap on which 
we are gambling with our survival,” he 
said on the Senate floor a year ago. Lyn- 
don Johnson had clucked that “the missile 
gap cannot be eliminated by the stroke of 
a pen.” Missouri's Senator Stuart Syming- 
ton, the Democrats’ chief defense special- 








d Eisenstoedt—Lire 
KENNEDY & MCNAMARA 
Expectable but unfortunate. 





ist had charged: “A very substantial mis- 
sile gap does exist and the Eisenhower 
Administration apparently is going to per- 
mit this gap to increase.” Ike found the 
attacks so galling that in his final message 
to Congress last month he said: “The 
bomber gap of several years ago was al- 
ways a fiction, and the missile gap shows 
every sign of being the same.” 

Republicans on Capitol Hill took up 
last week where Ike left off. Senate Mi- 
nority Leader Everett Dirksen (who pro- 
nounces “missiles” as “mizzles”) wrote to 
McNamara asking for details of the brief- 
ing that had touched off the trouble. The 
Republican National Committee’s news- 
paper Battle Line got out an extra ex- 
plaining that the missile gap was the 
“grand deception of the 1960 campaign.” 

Meaningless Drill. In all the loud, 
repetitive argument, politicians and pub- 
lic lost sight of the fact that evaluation 
of enemy missile strength is a complex 
exercise, and honest experts may produce 
wildly varied estimates. As Secretary Mc- 
Namara has learned, counting interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles to measure a mis- 
sile gap is a meaningless drill in arithme- 
tic. For a country like the U.S., dedicated 
to the proposition that it will not strike 
the first blow, the problem is to build a 
retaliatory force capable of surviving any 
sneak attack. U.S. strategy requires that 
the very existence of that force deter ag- 
gression, If there is no deterrent gap, a 
mere missile gap is insignificant. 

The question that faces Jack Kennedy, 
as it Dwight Eisenhower before 
him, is how to build a satisfactory deter- 
rent. Air Force partisans argue that what 
is necessary is a counterforce. This would 
require not only protection for people and 
industry at home, but a nuclear delivery 
system (planes, missiles, submarines) ca- 
pable of wiping out not only the enemy’s 
military establishment but civilian centers 
as well. The more missiles an enemy 
builds, the more missiles a counterforce 
would call for. Thus the judgment of what 
is adequate is based on a relationship be- 
tween the estimated Communist missiles 
and the number of U.S. missiles. 

Army and Navy strategists insist that 
what is needed is a finite deterrent, a re- 
taliatory force designed to prevent nu- 
clear war, not to “win” it. Enough Polaris 
subs lurking beneath the sea (“enough” 
is estimated at 30), enough Minuteman 
missiles riding the country on railroad 
trains or at the ready in underground 
silos, enough intermediate-range missiles 
scattered across Europe, say finite-deter- 
rent backers, will convince a potential 
enemy that even a successful surprise as- 
sault promises terrible and intolerable re- 
taliation. Here the relationship is between 
the number of U.S. missiles and the 
number of important Communist targets. 
Somewhere between the two extremes, 
the U.S. must construct its defenses. 

"Claims & Confusions."' Today, while 
the political argument about a_ possible 
missile gap rages, the practical situation 
finds U.S. intelligence estimating that the 
Russians now have some so ICBMs ready 
to go, presumably zeroed in on U.S. tar- 


faced 
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gets. The U.S. boasts only ten large, 
liquid-fueled Atlases, no more than five 
ever operational at one time. These are 
backed up by 60 Thors in Britain, 30 
Jupiters now being installed in Italy and 
15 in Turkey. All are virtually unshielded 
and painfully vulnerable to attack. But 
two Polaris submarines with 16 missiles 
apiece are already on patrol. A third will 
soon be on station; three more will be 
finished next year. Nine subs and 144 
missiles will be at sea by the end of 1963. 
The swiftly moving Minuteman program 
(Time, Feb. 10) may put 150 missiles on 
the rails some time next year. Plans call 
for a total force of 500 Minutemen com- 
ing off production lines at the rate of 30 
a month beginning in 1962. SAC planes 
(soon to be equipped with nuclear-tipped 
Skybolt missiles) based both in the U.S. 
and abroad, along with naval air power, 
round out a substantial deterrent. 

Perhaps the greatest danger to the U.S. 
defense establishment is that it can bog 
down in partisan squabbling. In the midst 
of last week’s flap, both sides would have 
done well to remember some earlier words 
of President Jack Kennedy: “To the ex- 
tent possible, I want to avoid the conflict- 
ing claims and confusions over dates and 
numbers. These largely involve difference 
of degree. I say only that the evidence is 
strong enough to indicate that we cannot 
be certain of our security in the future 
any more than we can be certain of dis- 
aster... If we are to err in an age of 
uncertainty, I want us to err on the side 
of security.” 


THE ECONOMY 


Unemployment's New Face 

Though more people are working than 
in any previous winter, unemployment 
has reached a critical 20-year high. Saying 
that, the Labor Department last week re- 
leased a starburst of statistics that shed 
new light on the economy’s darkest prob- 
lem. With 7.7% of the nation’s 70 million 
workers listed as jobless, unemployment 
is becoming more chronic, more wide- 
spread. Items: 

More than half of the nation’s major 
industrial areas qualify as “depressed.” 
Last week the Labor Department added 
5 new urban centers to its list of areas 
where unemployment is a_ longstanding 
problem and 6% or more are unemployed 
now.* That brought the total of depressed 
areas to 76, out of the 150 urban centers 
in the U.S. 

Long-term unemployment is on the rise. 
Gone—or going—are the days when an- 
other job was just around the corner. The 
number of workers idled for 15 weeks or 
more rose from 1,000,000 in December to 
1,339,000 in January. Half of them have 
been jobless for more than six months. 








* Newcomers: Philadelphia, Cleveland, Balti 
more, Los Angeles-Long Beach, St. Louis, Kan 
sas City, Mo., Peoria, Akron, Allentown-Beth 
lehem-Easton, Asheville, Corpus Christi, Flint 
Grand Rapids, Knoxville, Louisville 
Newark, New Brunswick-Perth 
land, Ore., Savannah, Tacoma 
Worcester, and York. 


Amboy, Port- 
Toledo, Trenton 
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Mobile, 


Hardest hit are the Negroes, the very 
young, the unskilled. Last hired and first 
fired, Negroes comprise 10% of the popu- 
lation, account for more than 20% of the 
unemployed. One in three of the unem- 
ployed workers is aged 24 or less. One in 
eight laborers is jobless. Unemployment 
among married men increased from 4.3% 
in January 1960 to 6.1% last month. 

Unemployment has hit virtually every 
major industry, every industrial state. 
Manufacturing employment is down goo,- 
ooo from a year ago. Mining employment 
is at an alltime low. The auto, steel, fabri- 
cated metals and machinery industries are 
far off their employment peaks of 1955- 
57. In steelmaking Pittsburgh and auto- 
making Detroit, close to 12% are unem- 
ployed. Illinois is hurt by the slowdown 





employment is that the World War II 
babies are coming of age, pouring at least 
a million new workers into the force this 
year and still larger numbers in future 
years—larger than the increase in jobs. 
With the work force expanding and pro- 
ductivity increasing (the number of men 
needed to produce a ton of steel has de- 
clined in the past dozen years from 21 to 
twelve), federal economists figure that 
this year’s gross national product will 
have to jump from the current $503 bil- 
lion to $525 billion just-to keep unem- 
ployment from rising still higher. 

Despite all these bleak points, there is 
little destitution. When their unemploy- 
ment benefits lapse, the jobless are being 
kept afloat by savings, city welfare bene- 
fits, church charities, veterans’ pensions, 





LABOR SECRETARY GOLDBERG IN GARY, IND. 
The war babies outnumbered the jobs. 


in farm implement and other machinery 
manufacturing, Maryland and California 
by the decline in airplane manufacture 
North Carolina and Massachusetts by the 
sluggishness in textiles, Pennsylvania by 
the slump in primary metals, coal and oil. 
Long-booming Texas officially calls its oil- 
fueled unemployment problem “the worst 
in 20 years.” Even prosperous areas are 
pinched. Miami's Dade County has more 
jobs this year than last—but the percent- 
age of employment increase is the small- 
est in a decade. 

Workers are loath to leave home and 
look for jobs elsewhere. “There are many 
reasons the Labor Department. 
“Family home ownership, educa- 
tional facilities, pension and benefit rights 
inertia, lack of assurance of opportunities 
elsewhere.” And not many of the long- 
term unemployed have the money to 
travel far. One exception: workers laid 
off in small towns are moving into near- 
by big cities, where they simply swell the 
unemployment rolls. 

The reason for the seeming paradox 
between a high job level and rising un- 


says 
ties, 


railroad retirement checks and social se- 
curity. Queried by Time correspondents, 
employment experts around the country 
last week were virtually unanimous in 
predicting that unemployment will get 
worse before it gets better. Even if a boom 
comes soon, says the Labor Department, 
unemployment will roll along a high pla- 
teau Of 3,200,000. 

“We are in a full-fledged recession,’ 
barked Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg 
as he swept through five of the hardest-hit 
states in a headline-catching tour. “If we 
don't take the proper action, we'll be in 
a depression.” Avowed purpose of Gold- 
berg’s “nonpolitical’” mission was to so- 
licit bipartisan support for President Ken- 
nedy’s plan to pass a depressed areas bill 
grant $1.2 billion in federal subsidies to 
extend the duration of unemployment 
benefits and aid the children of the unem- 
ployed. To a cheering audience of Gary 
steelworkers, longtime United Steelwork- 
ers Counsel Goldberg said grandly: ‘In 
years past I used to have some power in 
shutting the mills down. Now my job is 
to put them to work again.” 
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GENERAL GAVID 
Where does reward stop? 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Two Cheers for Diplomacy 


On the campaign trail last fall, Jack 
Kennedy pledged that U.S. embassies 
would no Jonger be political plums for 
heavy campaign contributors. would be 
staffed solely “on the basis of ability.” 
But last week, as reports of the Adminis- 
tration’s favorites for diplomatic posts fil- 
tered through Washington, many of Ken- 
nedy’s staunchest admirers wondered 
aloud where reward stopped and _ abili- 
ty began. “Almost everybody has given 
three cheers for President Kennedy's top 
domestic appointees.”’ wrote the New 
York Times's James B. Reston, a Kenne- 
dy admirer, “but two cheers is all he is 
likely to get for his diplomatic appoint- 
ees.” Among the front runners for top 
ambassadorial assignments: 

Lieut. General James Maurice Ga- 
vin, 53. now president of Arthur D. Lit- 
tle, Inc., largest private research and man- 
agement consultant firm in the U.S., will 
get the touchy and prestigious post in 
Paris. Onetime boss of the Army's Re- 
search and Development section, ex- 
Paratrooper Gavin petulantly resigned 
from the Army in 1958 after losing a 
battle to push his service farther into the 
space and missile business. Hustling into 
print with his book, War and Peace in 
the Space Age, Gavin impressed the then 
Senator Kennedy (who reviewed the book 
for the Reporter magazine) with his ar- 
gument that future wars would be lim- 
ited and tactical, necessitating a flexible 
NATO equipped with a “fire brigade” 
capable of quelling brushfire wars in Eu- 
rope or Africa. During the campaign, Ga- 
vin offered Kennedy foreign policy rec- 
ommendations by mail, sold himself as a 
potential diplomat with flair rather than 
experience, was pushed for Paris by Ken- 
nedy’s Georgetown friend and neighbor 
Bill Walton. Kennedy's design may be to 
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match one obstreperous general with an- 
other (Gavin knows De Gaulle slightly), 
but the Quai d'Orsay was discreetly baf- 
fled by the appointment. So, less discreet- 
ly, were State Department regulars. Since 
Paris is one of the most expensive Amer- 
ican embassies to maintain, Gavin will be 
the principal beneficiary of the increased 
expenses to be allotted to nonwealthy 
ambassadors. 

Dr. Edwin Oldfather Reischauer, 50, 
is set to take over the embassy in Tokyo. 
Another Harvardman, Reischauer was 
born in Japan, graduated from Oberlin, 
received his Ph.D. from Harvard, where 
he is now director of the Center for East 
Asian Studies. Both scholar and diplomat, 
Reischauer spent considerable time in Ja- 
pan, served on the State Department's 
Far Eastern desk in the hectic years of 
Asian upheaval after World War IT, pub- 
lished more than half a dozen books on 
the Orient, has been an advocate of U.S. 
recognition of Communist China and a 
critic of American “overemphasis’” on 
military power in Asia. In 1956 Widow- 
er (three children) Reischauer married 
Japanese Newswoman Haru Matsukata,. 
granddaughter of Prince Masayoshi Mat- 
sukata, who was twice Japan’s Prime 
Minister in the 1890s and one of the 
builders of modern Japan, Writing in For- 
eigen Affairs, Reischauer was sharply crit- 
ica! of “the shocking misestimate of the 
situation” by his predecessor, Douglas 
MacArthur II (who will head the Belgian 
embassy in his next post), during the riots 
that brought cancellation of President 
Eisenhower's visit to Japan last spring. 
Of particular appeal to the Administra- 
tion is Reischauer’s intimate knowledge 
of Korea as well as Japan. The State De- 
partment would like to bring Korea back 
into Japan’s orbit, thus take some of the 
heat off Japan’s search for greater trade 
with Red China. 

George Frost Kennan, 56, will go to 
Belgrade as Ambassador to Yugoslavia. 
Onetime Ambassador to Moscow (1952) 
and longtime student of Communism and 
Russia, Kennan singlehanded did much 
to awaken the U.S. to the dangers of 
postwar Soviet imperialism, authored 
the Truman Administration’s “contain- 
ment” policy. Careerist Kennan was 
shunted into exile (to the Princeton In- 
stitute for Advanced Study) by John 
Foster Dulles in 1953. In 1957 he flirted 
with “disengagement,” i.e., neutralization 
of Germany’ and the disarming of NATO 
as a means of reaching a_ settlement 
with the Russians. No less a person than 
his ex-boss, Dean Acheson, slapped him 
down. “Mr. Kennan has never, in my 
judgment. grasped the realities of power 
relationships,” said Acheson, “but takes 
a rather mystical attitude toward them.” 
But Tito’s Yugoslavia should give Ken- 
nan an ideal opportunity to sense the 
internal rumblings of international Com- 
munism. 

Earl Edward Tailer Smith, 57. is slated 
to go to Bern as Ambassador to Switzer- 
land, although the Swiss have made it 
clear that they are less than pleased. 
Financier, sportsman, onetime member of 








the Republican national finance commit- 
tee, Palm Beach neighbor and old friend 
of Jack and Jackie Kennedy, Smith was 
Ambassador to Cuba from 1957 to 1959- 
An ardent supporter of ex-Strongman 
Fulgencio Batista, Smith early recog- 
nized Fidel Castro as a pro-Communist 
fanatic but underestimated the strength 
and public support of Castro’s rebel band 

an oversight that helped fan the smol- 
dering embers of Cuba's anti-Americanism. 
Smith left Yale after two years, married 
Consuelo Vanderbilt in 1926. Twice di- 
vorced (second wife was Mimi Elaine 
Richardson), Smith is now married to 
Florence Pritchett, television personality 
and sometime clothes designer. 

Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, 64, former 
Ambassador to Poland durtng the convul- 
sive early days of World War II, will 
return to diplomacy as Ambassador to 
Spain. After Poland was overrun by the 
Nazis, Biddle served in London as ambas- 
sador to the exiled governments of Poland, 
Belgium, The Netherlands, Norway, 
Greece, Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia, 
thus holding more diplomatic posts simul- 
taneously than any other envoy in U.S. 
history. He resigned from the diplomatic 
corps in 1944, joined General Eisenhower's 
SHAEF staff as liaison officer with the 
Allied governments, then went on a tour 
of duty with Ike in NATO, which gives 
him an insight into Western defense prob- 
lems in Spain. 

Grant Stockdale, 45. a Miami real 
estate dealer and former administrative 
assistant to Jack Kennedy's old Senate 
pal, Florida Democrat George Smathers, 
will be Ambassador to Ireland. 

William Attwood, 41, foreign editor 
of Look magazine and an erstwhile ghost- 
writer for Adlai Stevenson, will get his 
first taste of diplomacy as Ambassador to 
Guinea, where left-leaning President Sé- 
kou Touré is a potential spark for the 
African tinderbox. 





Palm Beach Candid—Davidoff 
Jackre & SporTSMAN SMITH 
Where does ability begin? 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Private Lives 

Clanging snowplows and a small army 
of shovelers shattered Georgetown’s calm 
one morning last week as they attacked 
the big drifts in front of the home of New 
York Herald Tribune Reporter Rowland 


Evans. Inquisitive neighbors turned out 
to wonder how Evans rated such meticu- 
lous attention from District of Columbia 
street cleaners. Neighbor George Herman 
a CBS correspondent. tried to urge the 








ArTIST WALTON 
Pierre could only say 


men to go on and shovel his driveway. 
rhe street demurred. confided 
that they had orders to clear just enough 
parking space for President Kennedy, and 
the Secret Service men who would 
stand guard while the President and First 
Lady had dinner that night with the 
Evanses. That evening, with the secret 
out, the Kennedys made their way with 
aplomb through a gathering of newsmen 
waiting outside.* 

The incident cruelly reminded White 
House correspondents that, unlike Ike 
Jack Kennedy intends to leave them on 
the outside looking in—as far as his re 
lationships with old and personal friends 
are concerned. The that many 
of the friends on the inside are 
journalists. 

Last fortnight the Kennedys made the 
same sort of social foray to have dinner 
with Newsweek's Washington deputy bu- 
reau chief, Ben Bradlee wife is a 
close friend of Jackie's. In the early hours 
of the morning after Inauguration Day, 
the President dropped by at a private par 
ty given by Columnist Joe Alsop, who 


cleaners 


for 


irony is 
close 


whose 


other guests: Treasury Sec 

New York Jerald 
Hay Whitney, Assistant Labor 
Secretary Lodge GOP. Vice 
Presidential Candidate Lodge) 
and their wives 


Among the 
Dillon, 
John 

George 


etary 
Douglas Tribune 
Publisher 
(son of 


Henry ¢ 


ibet 
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lives in bachelor splendor in Georgetown 
among his parakeets and treasured an- 
tiques. Fortnight ago, the President went 
hiking with the Chattanooga Times’s Pul- 
itzer Prizewinner Charles Bartlett, whose 
wife is John Jr.'s godmother. Last week 
he took off on a spur-of-the-moment trip 
to the movies (Spartacus) with old Navy 
Buddy Paul B. Fay Jr. (now Under Sex 
the Navy Kennedy's Choate 
roommate, K. Le Moyne Billings, now a 
Manhattan adman, comes and like 
a member of the family. So does husky 
Georgetown Artist Bill Walton, who be 
friended Jackie during her days as an 
inquiring photographer on the Washing 
Times-Herald. These people are all 
old friends ind Jack Kennedy sees no 
reason for sharing them with a 
public simply because he has been elected 


retary of 


goes 


ton 


curious 


President. When White House regulars 
muttered about such a state of aflairs 
to Press Secretary Pierre Salinger, he 


could only reply sadly that he is not be- 
ing invited either. 


Public Paces 

While the Kennedys fought for their 
right to informality in their private lives 
through their public diplo 
matic last week with the same 
zesty grace. At the first big White House 
wingding of the the President 
ind First Lady greeted ambassadors and 
their wives as they sipped champagne 
and nibbled at small cakes. There were 
fires in all the fireplaces. and the flowers 
said Mme. Hervé Alphand. wife of the 
French “looked as if they 
have arranged by a human hand 
instead of by a florist.” It was a warm 
and friendly gathering. President Ken 
nedy in his new club coat and striped 
trousers managed to talk to almost every 
guest except Russian Ambassador Mikhail 
Menshikoy. (Attorney General Bobby 
Kennedy did the family honors. Smiling 
Bobby invited Smiling Mike down to 
the Justice Department, “where we check 
up on Communist spies.) 

Little Caroline Kennedy was almost an 
assistant hostess. Togged out in a white 
andy dress embroidered with pink and 
green rosebuds (“It’s my very best she 
had a smile for every visitor and tapped 
her foot delicately when the Marine Band 
played her own request: Old MacDonald 


they went 


paces 


season, 


ambassador 


been 








Had a Farm. Said the First Lady, pleased 
by her daughter's White House social 
debut: “I'd much rather she learned these 
things firsthand than have her hear us 
talking about them upstairs. 

At week's end the Kennedys deserted 
Washington and flew out by helicopter 
for their first visit to Glen Ora, their 
rented estate in Middleburg, Va. The 


press was told that there would be no 
news, no tours of the house, precious few 
beds in the nearby Red Fox Tavern for 


stubborn reporters. There were no week- 
end visitors. One morning Jackie went 
riding on her bay gelding, Bit of Irish 
over bridle paths that had been specially 
cleared of snow. For the Kennedys, Glen 
Ora visits will be one more front in the 
fight for privacy and informality. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Before the Snow Melts 


Toward the end of the new President's 
third press conference last week, a re- 
porter asked John Fitzgerald Kennedy 


how well he thought he had done in 
creating “a new mood” in Washington. 
Said the President. in something of a 


new, guarded press-conference mood him- 
self: “I am hopeful, although we have 
> weeks that 
the ground we 


been in office only 
the 


before snow is ofl 


- 





REPORTER EVANS 
that he wasn't invited. 


would have been able to stimulate action 
in a variety of areas. 

At week's end a lot of snow still clothed 
capital lawns, but John Kennedy's stimu- 
lation was already at work in some areas. 
He acted with increasing 
home-front politics and economics. But 
in foreign affairs the Kennedy Admin- 
istration moved with growing caution and 
uncertainty as it aware of the 
wheels within wheels of foreign-policy 
making. Among last week's mileposts 

THE Bupcer. Treasury Secretary Doug 
las Dillon audited the Eisenhower budget 


confidence in 


became 


for the fiscal year ending in June, pre- 
dicted a billion-dollar deficit instead of 
Ike's hoped-for $79 million surplus. Most 
of the shrinkage, said Dillon, comes fron 
dwindling tax receipts in a worsening 


economic climate. 


Tue Economy. In the wake of his 
gloom-ridden State of the Union and 
Economic messages. the President aske 





Congress for specific legislation to solve 
the dollar crisis and to raise the minimun 
wage from $1 to $1.25. He also indicated 
that he would formally propose an ex- 
tension of unemployment One 
significant request for a tax 
cut. At his press conference, the President 
explained that a tax cut would not be 
considered before April, when the Admin- 


istration make another check on 


benefits. 


omission: a 


would 
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which way the economy was moving. But 
even if conditions worsened, Kennedy 
indicated, he might well prefer more fed- 
eral spending as a pump-priming measure. 
Said he: “With $5 billion or $3 billion 
devoted to education or health or inter- 
national security, you can produce a 
longer-range result.” 

Tarirrs. In his message to Congress on 
the balance-of-payments deficit, the Presi- 
dent warned that “a return to protec- 
tionism is not a solution.” In a loud hint 
to tariff raisers, Kennedy later refused 
to increase duties on imported twine and 
cordage. As a Senator from the twine- 
producing state of Massachusetts, Ken- 
nedy had testified in favor of higher 


cordage tariffs before the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization in 1957. 

HeattH & Mepicat Care. Predictably, 
the President submitted to Congress his 
new version of the various liberal medical 
bills that died in Congress last year. Ken- 
nedy’s new program—which faces. stiff 
opposition in the Senate and House—calls 
for an increase in social security taxes 
(probable first year total: $1.5 billion) 
to pay for hospital, nursing-home and 
outpatient service for 14.2 million per- 
sons 65 years of age and older. He also 
recommended federal assistance for con- 
struction of nursing homes, and Govern- 
ment scholarships for medical and dental 
students. At his press conference he said 


Ges CAPITAL NOTES 


K. to K. in April? 


The State Department’s top Russian 
experts are chewing over the merits of an 
early face-to-face meeting between Presi- 
dent Kennedy and Nikita Khrushchev. 
Ambassador Thompson, just in from Mos- 
cow, reported that Khrushchev sorely 
wants to appraise Kennedy's personality 
and politics firsthand, argued that the So- 
viets would be unwilling to make peace in 
Laos or the Congo until they have heard 
more from Kennedy himself about his 
long-range intentions. Shaping up: a 
K.-to-K. confrontation, probably in April 
at the U.N. General Assembly meeting 
in New York. 


Legman Up 


Formula for good press relations passed 
along by Old Reporter John Kennedy to 
members of his Cabinet last week: a pub- 
lic official's best friend is the “legman” 
who covers the regular beat; there is more 
press mileage to be gained by slipping news 
nuggets to legmen than to columnists or 
editors. 


Intelligence Footnote 


The Eisenhower Administration learned 
in early December of Nikita Khrushchev’s 
intention to release the captive RB-47 
flyers when the Kennedy Administration 
took over. The intelligence was passed 
along to President-elect Kennedy, was 
Washington’s best-kept top secret until 
the actual release of the airmen, 


Long Secret 


President Kennedy promised his news 
conference fortnight ago that the Russian- 
released RB-47 flyers, Air Force Captains 
Freeman Olmstead and John McKone, 
could tell their story publicly as soon as 
they were debriefed and back from leave. 
In their third week in the U.S., they 
were still on leave in Puerto Rico, still 
kept from the press by the Air Force. 


Anti-Missile Muscle 


The Army, a dozen-odd interested man- 
ufacturers, and certain members of Con- 
gress are beating the drums for immedi- 
ate “limited” production of the Nike-Zeus 
anti-missile missile (now scraping along 
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on a $302 million research and develop- 
ment allowance). Such big guns as Doug- 
las Aircraft’s Donald Douglas Jr. have 
been volleying around Washington, and 
recent issues of Army and Missiles and 
Rockets magazines are almost entirely 
given over to articles, editorials and ads 
praising Nike-Zeus and urging its produc- 
tion (“We could sleep better’). The Ken- 
nedy Administration shows no signs of be- 
ing hurried into a decision before the basic 
Nike-Zeus tests scheduled for Kwajalein 
Atoll next year. 


Mr. Meany Regrets 


Headquarters representatives of the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. were conspicuously absent 
when Congressman Adam Clayton Powell 
Jr.. new chairman of the House Education 
and Labor Committee, called a_ get- 
acquainted meeting for union representa- 
tives and lobbyists. Very much in evidence 
in a front-row seat was Sidney Zagri, top 
Washington mouthpiece for Jimmy Hof- 
fa’s Teamsters. A.F.L.-C.1.0. President 
George Meany's reasons for boycotting 
the meeting were twofold: 1) he refuses 
to let A.F.L.-C.1.0. officers fraternize with 
Teamsters, and 2) his opinion of Racist 
Powell's potentialities as guardian of la- 
bor’s affairs in Congress: “Terrible.” 


Score & Miss 


Interior Secretary Stu Udall scored a 
fine public-relations point at a profession- 
al basketball game between the Los An- 
geles Lakers and the Cincinnati Royals. 
Learning that the mother of Elgin (‘“The 
Rabbit”) Baylor, the Lakers’ 6-ft. 5-in. 
Negro star, worked as an Interior Depart- 
ment Mimeograph operator, Udall picked 
up the Baylor family in his official Cadil- 
lac and took them to the game. During 
intermission, Udall. who was once a star 
basketballer himself, tried a trial shot and 
missed, 


Fight Fiercely, Harvard 

The swarm of Harvard professors who 
have joined the lemminglike migration to 
the Kennedy Administration happily not- 
ed a guid pro quo: Phillip E. Areeda, a 
White House legal adviser to Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, departed Washington to join 
the faculty of Harvard Law School. 






that the Surgeon General would establish 
a new Child Health Center to specialize 
in the study of mental retardation.* 

Epucation. Health, Education and 
Welfare Secretary Abraham Ribicoff was 
already at work clearing the boulder- 
marred road that lies ahead in Congress 
for one of Kennedy’s firmest campaign 
promises: an education program calling 
for $5 billion in new federal expenditure 
over the next five years. As the President 
sees it, the Federal Government should 
make annual grants of some $900 million 
to the states to build new public schools 
and supplement teacher salaries (based 
on a figure of $30 a year per pupil, with 
a bonus for low-income states and com- 
plex big-city plants), provide an addi- 
tional $roo million for teacher-training. 

INTEGRATION. Because he hopes for 
Southern support of his economic pro- 
gram, Kennedy will not propose any new 
civil rights legislation for this congres- 
sional session. But the President was 
“carefully considering” the possibility of 
federal intervention in the New Orleans 
school crisis, and promises to speak out 
on civil rights issues. “I will,” said he, 
“at such time as I think it is most useful 
and most effective ... attempt to use 
the moral authority or position of in- 
fluence of the presidency in New Orleans 
. .. It is my position that all students 
should be given the opportunity to attend 
public schools regardless of their race, 
and that it is in accordance with the 
Constitution. It is in accordance, in my 
opinion, with the judgment of the people 
of the United States.” 

ForetcN Poxicy. Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk. in his press-conference debut, 
reflected his boss’s new caution in foreign 
affairs by turning back virtually all ques- 
tions with the grey answer that the mat- 
ter was “under study.” Clearly, Kennedy 
was treading water while he found his 
own personal bearings. One top-rung State 
Department adviser “backgrounded’ re- 
porters on the news that the U.S. had 
asked the Soviet Union to leave crucial 
East-West issues alone while the new 
Administration re-examined policy, or ex- 
pect the toughest possible response to 
crisis. (To such nonsense, Moscow back- 
grounded a predictable answer: the U.S. 
must avoid being provocative.) Yet the 
beginning of one new important policy 
was taking shape. Well aware that the 
nation’s old allies in Europe have taken 
little pleasure in the new U.S. attention 
promised to Africa and South America, 
the President stated warm, reassuring 
support for NATO, promised solidly “to 
maintain our military strength in Eu- 
rope,” and appointed onetime Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson, a NATO found- 
ing father, as chairman of an advisory 
group that will propose ways to strengthen 
the treaty organization. 


* A cause of deep personal concern to the 
President's family, The Joseph P. Kennedy Jr. 
Foundation last year granted $10 million for 
medical research in mental retardation. John 
Kennedy's eldest sister, Rosemary, a childhood 
victim of spinal meningitis, is now a patient 
in a Wisconsin nursing home. 
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REPUBLICANS 
On the Move 


After three weeks of meditation and 
tropical anonymity in Nassau and Florida, 
former Vice President Richard Nixon 
emerged long enough to summon Hearst 
Reporter and bestselling Author Jim (The 
Day Christ Died) Bishop to reveal some 
intriguing inklings of his future plans. To 
all who would challenge his leadership of 
the Republican Party, he had a firm re- 
ply: “No one becomes a leader by saying. 
‘I am the leader.’ The contributions I 
made to the party, their quality as well 
as their quantity, will make me the actual 
leader of the Republican Party. I am the 
leader of the party.” 

As for his future plans, Dick Nixon was 
biding his time. He was considering offers 
from law firms, he said, that would pay 
him up to $250,000 annually. But, “I’m 
not in a position to cut off public life. 
The making of money in private practice 
is not exciting to me. I would be bored.” 
His solution: to settle for a legal job that 
would pay him well and at the same time 


John Pineda—Miami Herald 
Private CirizEN NIXON 
A decision in the fall. 


give him unlimited time off to keep in the 
public eye. 

Two political prospects were open to 
Nixon: 1) to run for California’s gov- 
ernorship in 1962 and wait until 1968 
to try again for the presidency, or 2) to 
pass up the four-year term as Governor 
and challenge Jack Kennedy again in 1964. 
“Under no circumstances,” said Nixon, 
“will I run for Governor of California in 
1962 and run for President in 1964. If I 
win, I will serve the complete term.” Then 
he added: “I can wait eight years, but in 
that time I would have to be doing some- 
thing—publicly.” 

Dick Nixon's careful words sent polit- 
ical Ouija boards twitching madly. There 
was no doubt that he could have either 
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the 1962 gubernatorial or the 1964 presi- 
dential nomination for the asking—and 
some Washington sources wondered 
whether he could refuse a draft for a sec- 
ond race against Kennedy in four years. 
For the moment, the job in Sacramento 
seemed very tempting: Democratic Gov- 
ernor Edmund (‘“Pat’’) Brown was still 
sloshing around in troubled waters, 
churned up by his dithering over the 
execution of Caryl Chessman ( TiME cover, 
March 21) and his ineffectual posturings 
as leader of the California delegation at 
the 1960 convention in Los Angeles. But 
Brown was completing a highly success- 
ful and popular legislative program (in- 
cluding a $1.75 billion water bond plan, 
the largest in the country), and in another 
year he might not be a pushover—even 
against so formidable an opponent as 
Dick Nixon. 

As Private Citizen Nixon turned back 
toward California, the prediction was that 
next month he would announce his affilia- 
tion with the prestigious Los Angeles law 
firm of Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher—a job 
that will fulfill his salary requirements and 
give him the freedom he seeks. In the fall, 
when the political fortunes of Jack Ken- 
nedy and Pat Brown are clearer, he will 
make the momentous decision on where 
to run and when. For the moment, Dick 
Nixon was closing no doors, and there 
was only one certainty in his political 
future. Said he; “I will not retire from 
public life.” 


PHILANTHROPY 
The No. | Charity 


The 450 guests of the glittery Ameri- 
cana Hotel in suburban Miami sat down 
for a lunch of roast beef, string beans 
sautée with mushrooms, fondant of po- 
tatoes, salad, petits-fours and coffee. Nei- 
ther butter nor cream was on the table; 
everything is always strictly kosher at the 
serious, elaborate dinners that open the 
annual fund-raising campaigns of the na- 
tion’s most successful charity, the United 
Jewish Appeal. 

Mostly for Israel. In its 22-year life- 
time, U.J.A. has raised more than $1.3 
billion—or nearly $250 for every Jewish 
man, woman and child in the U.S.—in 
support of Jewry uprooted by World 
War II. This year the fund expects to 
raise $72,740,000, nearly a $10 million 
increase over last year’s total. Most of 
the money will end up in Israel, which 
has absorbed nearly $700 million in 
U.J.A. grants since 1948. Specific re- 
lief targets: 130,000 immigrants on Is- 
rael’s impoverished farm settlements, 30.- 
ooo aged and handicapped Israelis in 
need of welfare services, 40,000 recent 
Israeli immigrants still living in shanty 
towns. In addition, U.J.A. will help pay 
the transportation costs of an expected 
30,000 new Jewish immigrants to Israel, 
5,000 to the U.S. 

U.J.A. employs no outside professional 
fund raisers. Instead, the small, fulltime 
staff relies on Jewish civic and business 
leaders with a proud sense of Judaism's 















traditional willingness to take care of its 
own. U.J.A.’s fund raisers sell hard and 
sell soft, specialize in massive telephone 
assaults on their business friends and 
fund-raising lunches at which big donors 
exert moral pressure on the reluctant by 
publicly announcing their pledges. The 
drive is conducted in 3,500 communities, 
with New York City’s 2,500,000 Jews 
generally the highest contributing, fol- 
lowed by Chicago (400,000), Los An- 
geles (400,000), Philadelphia (300,000). 





Arthur Degutz 
U.J.A. Funp RatseR MEYERHOFF 
A billion was kosher. 


At last week’s Miami lunch, guests prom- 
ised to put up more than $14 million 
in contributions. 

Something for Baltimore. Archetype 
of U.J.A.’s philanthropists is U.J.A.’s new 
fund-drive chairman, Baltimore Builder 
Joseph Meyerhoff, 61. Born in Russia, 
Meyerhoff went to the University of 
Maryland Law School, set up shop as a 
house builder in 1920. During the De- 
pression, he eked out a living as a small- 
scale real estate operator. Now he runs 
the Joseph Meyerhoff Corp., a firm that 
specializes in “community development” 
projects, averages nearly 600 housing 
units a year, has helped build Balti- 
more’s four largest shopping centers. 

Meyerhoff spends nearly as much time 
on civic causes as he does on construc- 
tion: he is president of the city’s As- 
sociated Jewish Charities (which last year 
raised $3,100,000 for worthy causes in 
both Baltimore and Israel), presides over 
the State Planning Commission. Although 
he builds no houses in Israel, Meyerhoff 
is also president of the Palestine Eco- 
nomic Corp., which has raised $11 mil- 
lion for private investment in Israeli in- 
dustry since 1948. “In my family,” he 
says, “we took for granted that being a 
w and being interested in what was 
first Palestine and is now Israel were one 
and the same thing.” 
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LABOR 


The Power to Paralyze 

Teamster Top Dog James Riddle Hoffa 
is the nation’s biggest labor union boss, 
but he has long hungered for one big 
bone that some other labor chiefs have. 
Unlike the Auto Workers’ Walter Reuther 
or the Steelworkers’ David McDonald, he 
cannot call an industry-wide strike be- 
cause his 1,700,000-member union is di- 
vided into regions, with individual con- 
tracts, which expire at different times. 
Last week, soaking up the Miami sun- 
beams at a Teamster board meeting, Hoffa 
announced that he was clearing the road 
for an industry-wide contract by 1964. 

Steadily, Hoffa has been signing stand- 
ard three-year contracts for the Teamster 
regions, now has uniform terms covering 
25 states and many of the major U.S. 
haulers. Contracts in a score more states 
come up for renewal during the next six 
months, and Hoffa will demand the same 
expiration date on each one: February 
1964. Then, he will hold out for a na- 
tionwide pact. 

That would give him power to para- 
lyze the whole U.S. economy. But Hoffa 
promised to exercise that power like the 
true labor statesman that he is. ‘There 
just won't be a national strike,” he said. 
“It isn’t good business for the union.”’ The 
guarantee was every bit as good as Jimmy 
Hoffa's word. 


TEXAS 


Chilling History 

Approved by the custodial Daughters 
of the Republic of Texas last week: a 
contract for air-conditioning the Alamo. 


THE CAPITAL 
Toward Voting Day 


Everyone in Washington talks about 
politics, but no one in Washington can 
vote—unless he has an official residence 
elsewhere. Last year, capping a 160-year 
campaign for suffrage in the District of 
Columbia, Congress approved a proposed 
constitutional amendment to permit 
Washingtonians to vote in presidential 
elections. Last week Alaska, Colorado, 
West Virginia and Washington State all 
ratified the 23rd amendment, raising to 
18 the number of states that have done 
so. If, as expected, the amendment is rati- 
fied by three-quarters of the states (or 38 
in all), the District will cast three elec- 
toral votes in 1964. 


CALIFORNIA 


Violence in the Oasis 

Hugging the Mexican border 225 miles 
southeast of Los Angeles lies California’s 
Imperial Valley, a sprawling 600,000- 
acre oasis of mineral-rich soil and year- 
round sun, surrounded by the trackless 
wastes of the Colorado Desert. Irrigated 
by aqueducts from the Colorado River, 
this below-sea-level island in the desert 
yields $150 million-a-year worth of di- 
versified agricultural products ranging 
from Syrian plumcots to Pakistani grapes, 
has nurtured a breed of rugged, Stetson- 
crowned farm millionaires. Last week, in 
a melee of millionaires, deputy sheriffs, 
pickets and Mexican braceros, labor vio- 
lence reminiscent of the brawling 1930s 
erupted on the oasis. 

The trouble began in the winter-lettuce 
fields near El Centro. Winter lettuce is 





John Wilson—Imperial Valley Press 


Deputies Face STRIKERS AT IMPERIAL VALLEY FARM 
Relying on laws, treaties—and broom handles. 


the valley’s most speculative product. The 
season lasts only three months, from mid- 
December through mid-March, when 
most other lettuce producers are weathered 
in. In that short space of go days, the 
valley’s farmers supply the U.S. with 80% 
of its winter lettuce for an annual take 
of $22 million. Depending on Eastern 
supply and demand, prices rise and fall 
like a roller coaster. Says one grower: “It 
makes the stock market seem tame by 
comparison.” Into this vulnerable area, 
where any work stoppage can ruin a sea- 
son, moved the A.F.L.-C.1.0.’s Agricul- 
tural Workers Organizing Committee to 
organize the valley's lettuce pickers. 

Tar & Feathers. For years the labor un- 
ions have tried in vain to organize farm 
workers, In the ‘30s, such efforts in the 
Imperial Valley often resulted in the or- 
ganizers being beaten, tarred, and feath- 
ered. But the A.W.O.C. has learned that 
it has powerful allies in laws, treaties and 
the highly perishable nature of valley 
crops. Of the 10,000 lettuce workers, more 
than 7,000 are braceros—Mexicans con- 
tracted to valley farmers for the season. 
By striking effectively, the A.W.O.C. could 
force the U.S. Labor Department, under 
terms of an agreement with Mexico, to or- 
der the withdrawal of the braceros if their 
“health and safety” were endangered. 

Last month the organizers struck their 
first ranch, demanded pay hikes from go0¢ 
to $1.25 an hour. They quickly struck 14 
other ranches, and, in hopes of getting the 
Mexicans sent home, claimed that the 
braceros were strike breakers. Farmers re- 
fused to give in, contended that the real 
objective of the A.W.O.C. was to destroy 
the whole bracero program. The A.W.O.C, 
does not deny the charge, says that if 
farm wage levels were raised enough, 
there would be an adequate supply of 
domestic farm workers. 

Flying Squads. Last week some 300 
union sympathizers, carrying signs in 
Spanish, BRACERO, PIDE TU  LIBERTAD, 
staged a sitdown demonstration in front 
of one bracero camp to prevent the work- 
ers from going to the fields. At another 
camp, 38 pickets beat up the camp cook 
and two braceros with broom handles, 
threatened to set fire to the camp. The 
melee was broken up by a flying squad 
from the sheriff's office, which later 
stormed into a meeting at union head- 
quarters and arrested six union leaders. 
Armed with shotguns and pistols, growers 
prowled their fields on the lookout for 
demonstrators, checked with each other 
by short-wave radios. But the growers 
shunned violence lest the Mexican gov- 
ernment withdraw all the braceros from 
the lettuce farms. 

At week's end the Mexican minister 
counselor in Washington prevailed upon 
Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg to order 
the removal of the 1,700 braceros em- 
ployed at the 15 struck ranches. Thus 
emboldened, the A.W.O.C. now threatens 
other valley lettuce farms, will probably 
hit the highly perishable valley melon 
crop after the lettuce season ends. With a 
foot in the ranchers’ gate, the unions are 
now hoping to kick the gate down. 
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Missing Person 

It was either the inglorious end of one 
saga or the unpredictable start of another. 
Where was Patrice Lumumba? According 
to some of his pals, he lay dead, victim of 
his jailers’ bullets. But according to his 
jailers, he had got away, in a stolen black 
Ford, dodging the law which waited at 
every roadblock with Tommy guns and 
rifles. 

If the Katangese were to be believed, it 
all began one dark night outside the little 
Katanga town of Mutshatsha, near the 
border of Portuguese Angola. There Lu- 
mumba and two of his former aides sat 
interned in a lonely farmhouse. The Ford 
belonged to the tough 15-man guard 
charged with keeping Lumumba in total 
isolation from his countrymen. Unhappi- 
ly, 13 of the 15, after a hard week, decided 
to turn in early, entrusting the watch to 
two yawning sentinels on the porch. When 
the time came, the prisoners simply 
slugged the lonely pair, and in a flash 
were off in the Ford. 

One If by Land. Next morning, when 
the word of Lumumba’s escape got back 
to the Elisabethville headquarters of Ka- 
tanga’s President Moise Tshombe, officials 
scurried into action, calling conferences, 
mobilizing troops. Out went a helicopter 
and a small spotter plane to scan the back 
roads for signs of a speeding car. There 
was little chance of the fugitives crossing 
an Angolan border point, for the heavily 
armed Portuguese police would hardly 
welcome a notorious revolutionary at this 
stage (see below). If Lumumba was free. 
a safer bet was that he and his friends 
were making their way toward the north, 
where Lumumba’s allies were strongly en- 
trenched in Kivu and Eastern provinces. 

But had Lumumba really escaped? Or 
was it all a careful plan by Tshombe's 
men to conceal a political assassination? 
Tshombe is Lumumba’s deadly enemy, 
and some of Tshombe’s Belgian backers 
might be anxious to eliminate a foe who 
was getting greater and greater backing 
for a comeback among the U.N.’s mem- 
bers. For days, Elisabethville’s gossip mills 
had buzzed with rumors that Lumumba 
had been shot in jail. According to one 
story, the famous prisoner had died from 
a bullet on the morning of Jan. 18, a day 
after he was shipped in from Léopoldville 
by Colonel Joseph Mobutu. 

Finding the Ford. Convinced that their 
hero had indeed been done in, eleven pro- 
Lumumba nations (Ghana, Guinea, Mali, 
Morocco, Libya, India, Indonesia, U.A.R.., 
Ceylon, Russia and Yugoslavia) peti- 
tioned the U.N.’s Dag Hammarskjold for 
an immediate investigation. Moscow ra- 
dio—which has reason to be expert in 
such matters—went on the air with a 
prediction that the whole escape story had 
been manufactured as a cover (“shot 
while escaping”) to explain away the fact 
that Lumumba would be found dead. In 
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LuMUMBA & CONGOLESE 


Gvuarps BEFORE 





“ESCAPE” 


Gone for what kind of ride? 


Katanga, Moise Tshombe, busy in con- 
ferences with a visiting foreign dignitary, 
seemed totally unconcerned. ‘President 


Tshombe does not feel that Lumumba’s 


escape justifies comment,” announced 
one of his aides. “It is not important 
enough.” 


The only trace of the vanished VIP was 
the cops’ black Ford itself. Somewhat 
battered, it was found on the road 45 
miles from the scene of the escape. Per- 
haps. suggested the Katangese. Lumumba 
was trudging through the bush in the 
hope of reaching Bukamu, a Katanga 
town held by the pro-Lumumba rebels. 
But this was 200 miles away. a tough 
week's walk for a city lad like Lumumba. 

Alive or dead, Lumumba clearly was 
still the center of the Congo's troubles. 


FRANCE 
Shot Across the Bows 


Off the Algerian coast one day last 
week a Russian Ilyushin 18 turboprop 
airliner cruised along in the early after- 
noon sunshine. Alone in the blue skies at 
28,000 ft., it had aboard the Soviets’ fig- 
urehead of state, Chairman of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet Leonid Brezh- 
nev, 54. on his way to visit Guinea via a 
stopover in Morocco. At precisely 2:18 
p.m. the Ilyushin got company. 

Lazing alongside were three French air 
force “Mistral” jets. One waggled its 
wings as if to signal to the Ilyushin. The 
Russian pilot stolidly pursued his course, 
and for eight minutes the jets merely 
kept pace. Then, suddenly, one of them 
whooshed ahead, turned and opened fire 
in the Russian plane’s path. “Interna- 
tional banditry,”’ howled Moscow's pro- 


test to France. The Ilyushin had been 
$2 miles off the Algerian coast at the 
time of the incident, declared the Rus- 
sians. It had cleared properly with Al- 
giers control, cried Moscow: the attack 
had been entirely unprovoked. 

“Regrettable incident,” the Quai d’Or- 
sai conceded. But why had the Ilyushin 
failed to respond to radio and visual 
urgings to get back on proper course? 
Reason for the intercept and the warning 
shots across the bow was that the Ilyu- 
shin had strayed inside what the French 
have marked off as their 80-mile ‘zone 
of responsibility” off Algeria. There the 
embattled French, trying to prevent in- 
filtration of arms and men to the Al- 
gerian rebels, insist on the reserve 
right to control air and sea traffic. Fur- 
thermore, the French, custom had 
been violated by the Russians’ fail- 
ure to give notification of the presence 
aboard the aircraft of a high personage. 
Whatever the merits of the case, France 
at week's end formally offered the Rus- 
the French government's “sincere 
regrets.” 

Landing in Rabat in his unscathed 
plane, Brezhnev found Moroccans in a 
mood to credit the Russian version of the 
incident. Tearfully, Moroccan Minister 
of Information Ahmed Alaoui_ recalled 
the French capture four years ago of a 
planeload of Algerian leaders on the way 
back to Tunis after a conference in Mo- 
rocco. “Every time Morocco has guests, 


said 


sians 


France refuses to respect the rules of 
good will,” he complained. 
Brezhnev can expect to harvest even 


more sympathy at his next stop, Sékou 
Touré’s anti-French Communist-lining 
Guinea. 


1? 


-——-—-—-— 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Secrets of the Deep 


The oak-paneled Bow Street Magis- 
trates’ Court had seen nothing like it since 
the case of Atom Spy Klaus Fuchs in 
1950. Up before Magistrate K.J.P. Barra- 
clough last week was an international spy 
quintet that, the prosecution charged, was 
caught attempting to pass on to “a poten- 
tial enemy . . . a picture of our current 
antisubmarine effort and research,” as well 
as details of Britain’s first nuclear sub- 
marine, the Dreadnought, which is fitted 
with a U.S.-designed reactor power plant. 

As prosecution and police stated their 
case in the pretrial hearing, the key man 
was Gordon Arnold Lonsdale, 38. Jowly 
confident Lonsdale arrived in London only 
a few months ago bearing a Canadian 
passport and birth certificate. As on two 
prior visits, he rented a small flat at a res- 
idential hotel called the White House, 
styling himself a company director in the 
hotel register. He had interests in a small 
London firm, Allo Security Products, 
makers of remote-control locking mecha- 
nisms still under preproduction testing. 

At the Elm. But Lonsdale, said the 
prosecution, was not a Canadian but a 
Russian. He soon found occasion to jour- 
ney to Weymouth on Britain's southern 
coast, where he somehow made contact 
with Henry Houghton, 55. Ex-Navy Petty 
Officer Houghton was a clerical oticer at 
the Royal Navy’s heavily guarded under- 
water experimental station at nearby Port- 
land. According to Houghton, Lonsdale 
identified himself as “Commander Alexan- 
der Johnson of the U.S. naval attaché’s 
office,’ and explained that the U.S. was 
anxious to know if U.S. information sup- 
plied to the British was being acted upon. 

Houghton claims that he saw nothing 
wrong when Lonsdale asked him to obtain 
information and documents, even enlisted 
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Ass 
Spy Hovse In RvIsLip 
Also a trap door and microdots. 


the help of his fiancée, Elizabeth Gee, 46, 
who also worked at the naval station. 
Between them they collected and photo- 
graphed secret manuals (Particulars of 
War Vessels ), Admiralty orders and charts. 
Nights they frequently relaxed at the Elm, 
where the pub’s other patrons had come 
to know the generous and jovial Hough- 
ton as Harry. “One of our best custom- 
ers,” said the publican’s wife. “We were 
amazed at his arrest.” 

Every month, Houghton traveled -to 
London, usually met Lonsdale at a pub 
near the Old Vic theater. On his last trip 
five weeks ago, he brought Miss Gee 
along. All three were nabbed just as she 
was handing over a shopping bag to Lons- 
dale. Found on him were undeveloped pho- 
tographs of 212 pages from Particulars of 
War Vessels, drawings for some of the 
Navy's latest ships, and 58 pages of Ad- 
miralty fleet orders. Said Houghton to the 
police: “I've been a bloody fool.’ Miss 
Gee pleaded, “I’ve done nothing wrong,” 
and the inscrutable Lonsdale said nothing. 

From Lonsdale the trail led to a bunga- 
low in suburban Ruislip, just outside Lon- 
don. There, middle-aged Peter and Helen 
Kroger had set up a modest book business 
in the front room. Hospitable and friend- 
ly, the Krogers had long been neighbor- 
hood favorites. Neighbor George Ham- 
mond recalled that Mrs. Kroger had 
dropped around only a couple of hours 
before her arrest with some fresh bones 
for his dog. 

Trap Door. The charming Krogers, said 
the Crown, were the bankers and com- 
municators for the ring. Rummaging 
through the Krogers’ home, British po- 
lice found $8,000 in cash and travelers’ 
checks. A high-speed radio transmitter 
was found beneath a trap door in the 
kitchen, and in a secret cigarette-lighter 
compartment, a radio transmission sched- 
ule. Following the transmission schedule, 
counter-intelligence agents swiftly locked 
on to a station that directional locators 
placed in the vicinity of Moscow. Mos- 
cow's transmissions came in faithfully at 
the times and on the frequencies listed 
in the Krogers’ schedules. 

The police found New Zealand pass- 
ports in the Krogers’ effects. But soon 
fingerprints told a different story. From 
the FBI in Washington came evidence 
that Helen Kroger was, in fact, Lona Pet- 
ka of Adams, Mass., and her husband was 
Morris Cohen, sometime of New York 





London Daily Express 
Peter & HELEN KROGER 





City, who had played guard on Monroe 
High's championship 1927 football team. 
Teammates remembered him as “Unc,” 
for his likeness then to Uncle Walt of the 
Gasoline Alley comic strip. Unc Cohen 
went on to take a degree at Mississippi 
State College, later fought with the Loy- 
alists in the Spanish Civil War (his nom 
de guerre: Israel Altman), hired out as a 
guard at the Soviet pavilion during the 
1939 New York World's Fair, worked for 
the Soviet Amtorg Trading Corp. in 1942. 
Around the time of the Ethel and Julius 
Rosenberg spy trial in 1951, the Cohens 
ducked from sight. The FBI was not look- 
ing for them then but for reasons un- 
revealed, began taking an interest in them 
during the Rudolf Ivanovich Abel spy 
case in 1957. When Colonel Abel was 
convicted as a Russian spy, the FBI sent 
circulars concerning the elusive Cohens 
to their counter-intelligence counterparts 
in Britain. 

Also Flyspecks. The spy ring was 
handsomely equipped. A Chinese scroll 
discovered in Lonsdale’s apartment had a 
secret catch revealing a hollow core. It 
contained $1,800 in cash. A can of paint 
at Houghton’s place contained a plastic 
bag with $1,820 in cash. The brandy flask 
at the Krogers’ contained iron oxide pow- 
der, which can be sprinkled on magnetic 
tape to make coded messages visible. Fly- 
speck-sized pieces of film found in Helen 
Kroger’s purse were ‘“‘microdots’”—pho- 
tographs of documents shrunk down by 
special equipment to minuscule size. 

Testifying in court, the Admiralty’s un- 
derwater warfare chief, Captain George 
Osborn Symonds, said that the work of 
the spy ring could have been “of highest 
value to a potential enemy.” But British 
counter-intelligence had learned of a se- 
curity leak at the Underwater Experimen- 
tal Station last July, had had the ring 
under surveillance ever since. Implication 
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The new Dodge compact, Lancer, is priced with Comet, Falcon and Corvair. However, Lancer has certain 
advantages. For instance, the interior illustrated above is standard. It does not cost extra. The fabric is 
knitted (rather than woven) from Dupont upholstery nylon. It has extraordinary properties. Sheds soil. 
Wears exceedingly well. Feels scrumptious. Other things you will like about the new Dodge Lancer include: 
a fully unitized, rust-proofed body. Plenty of room for people and luggage. A superb ride. An alternator- 
generator that will make the battery last far longer than usual. An inclined engine that combines out- 
standing performance with excellent gasoline mileage. Lancer is what you want in a compact car. Exactly. 
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Today 


we st 


and 


alone 


Imported O.F.C. is the only Canadian whisky 
available in the U.S.A. at 8 and 12 years old. 


A. you probably know, most 


Canadian distillers send their 
leading brands to the U.S.A. at 
6 years old. Not our O.F.C. We 
ship Imported O.F.C. to you after 
2 extra years of aging in Canada 
—at 8 years old. 


The Road to Reason 


io be perfectly honest, 6 year 
old Canadian whisky is excellent. 
But in our opinion, it stands to 
reason that 8 year old whisky 
would be that much better. So we 
decided to stand alone and send 
you our 8 year old Imported 
O.F.C.—at the same price most 
others ask for Canadian whisky 
that is only 6 years old. 


The Ultimate Step 
= ventured and gained in 


America with our 8 year old Imported 
O.F.C., we felt encouraged to send 
you the international gift whisky: 


8 and 12 year old 
Imported O.F.C. 
come tissue-wrapped 
and boxed 





our 12 year old Imported O.F.C. 
The oldest, finest Canadian 
whisky in the United States. It’s 
a bit scarce and you will notice 


age you like it best. 


thar it does cost a bit more. But 
when only the finest is fitting, it’s 
nice to know you can do no bet- 
ter. How often can you say that? 


Neighbours All 
Sin. e the other leading Canadian 


distillers are sending you whiskies 
that are usually much younger 
than Imported O.F.C., we hope 
to make many new American 
friends. Assuming you are with us 
(and our older Imported O.F.C.), 
we'd appreciate hearing from you. 
A letter would be fine, but a 
postal card will pleasure us as 
well. Just a friendly “Not alone 
at all,’ or some other such en- 
couragement. We do enjoy hear- 
ing from our neighbours as we 
wait for our whisky to reach the 





William F. Tigh, President, Canadian Schenley Led. 


CANADIAN WHISKY, a blend. Distilled, aged, and blended under supervision of the Canadian Government by Canadian Schenley Led., 
Valleytield, P.Q., Canada. 8 and 12 years old. 86.8 Proof. O.F.C. Distilling Co., New York, N. Y., Sole Agents in U.S.A. 
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was that most of the valuable informa- 
tion had been intercepted before it could 
be delivered. 

In court, Lonsdale seemed fatalistical- 
ly detached. Curiously enough. police 
searching Helen Kroger’s handbag had 
found a microdot message from Lons- 
dale’s wife and a six-page handwritten 
letter in Russian from Lonsdale in reply. 
Wrote his wife: “How unjust is life. I 
fully understand you are working and this 
is your duty and you love your work and 
try to do all this very conscientiously. 
Nevertheless my reasoning is somehow 
narrowminded in a female fashion and I 
suffer dreadfully. Write to me how you 
love me and maybe I will feel better.” In 
his reply to “beloved Galiusha,.” Lonsdale 
wrote: “All I am going to say is that I 
myself have only one life and not an easy 
one at that. All I want is to spend my 
life so that looking at it there will be no 
shame in looking back . . . I will be 39 
shortly; is there much left?’ 

Lonsdale and four co-accused were held 
over for trial, which will probably begin 
sometime next month. Under British law, 
they face. if convicted, maximum sen- 


tences of 14 years. 


Lordly Style 


The House of Lords, that citadel of 
leisurely, mannered and soporific debate, 
has lately echoed to talk of unexpected 
bluntness and considerable significance. 
It comes from Britain’s new Foreign Sec- 
retary, Lord Home (pronounced Hume), 
the first secretary in 22 years to sit with 
Lords. Last week Home proclaimed that 
Britain would no longer vote with the 
U.S., as it has for the past ten years, to 
keep Communist China out of the U.N. 








L al 
Lorp Home & Wire 
Emerging as o key man. 
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In doing so, he left no doubt of his 
feelings for Red China itself. 

“One must admit,” said Home, “that a 
nation which has lately smothered Tibet, 
is infringing India’s frontiers and reject- 
ing all attempts at conciliation, and which 
has publicly proclaimed its belief in the 
necessity of war, has few of the creden- 
tials of a peace-loving nation in the 
United Nations. Nevertheless. we have 
always felt and feel now that the facts of 
international life require that Communist 
China should be seated in the United 
Nations. We can make no progress toward 
disarmament unless she is there.” 

That Hard Look. Lord Home 
hinted that the U.S. was preparing to 
change its own stand. As he put it, “It ts 
for the United States to say in its own 
time” whether it would stop insisting on 
“the choice the admission of 
Communist China and the breakup of the 
United Nations.” This brought a sharp 
denial from the Kennedy Administration 
that London’s decision was “the result of 
any consultation between our two govern- 
ments.” Actually, Home was launching a 
campaign to pressure the U.S. 

Home. ridiculed by news- 
papers following his appointment last 
July as a “faceless stooge.” is unexpect- 
edly emerging as one of the key men 
around Prime Minister Macmillan. Su- 
premely self-assured, schooled by a life- 
time of politics. the earl talks with much 
more vigor than did his plodding prede- 
cessor, Selwyn Lloyd. Now the newspapers 
are recalling a colleague's prescient pre- 
diction of last July: “One thing will help 
if he tangles with old Khrush—Alec just 
doesn't give a damn. Just looks at you 
with that ‘damn your eyes’ look and goes 
on with what he’s doing.” 

That Hard Sound. He scorns the casual 
optimism of so many official British 
statements about East-West relations. 
Last December Home warned his coun- 
trymen “to stand united because I cannot 
remember a time when the whole way of 
life in which we believe has been under 
such relentless pressure and attack.” He 
has proved unashamedly pro-American. 
At a Pilgrims’ dinner in London he said 
“Those who accuse the Americans of be- 
ing warlike are those who either do not 
know them or who find the Americans’ 
championship of liberty standing astride 
their path of ambition.” Last week, Lord 
Home told the Lords that in the U.N. 
debates with the new countries of Asia 
and Africa, Moscow seems to regard hos- 
tility to the West as a “true criterion of 
independence, and I am simply not pre- 
pared to see our country become the vic- 
tim of a frame-up, and that is what it is.” 


even 


between 


who was 





In New Delhi last week, the thorny 
question of Red China’s membership in 
the World Health Organization ended in 
a U.S. victory. By the margin of 38 to 
24, with 15 nations abstaining and 20 
absent. delegates blocked a Russian resolu- 
tion in favor of admitting the Chinese 
Communists, voted instead for the U.S. 
Surgeon General Leroy Burney’s counter- 
proposal to seat Nationalist China. 





MAcMILLAN & Son 
Following the same independent path. 


Voice from the Rear 

The tall, young Tory backbencher an- 
grily waved an arm down toward his own 
government front bench. “There they sit,” 
he cried, “a row of disused slag heaps.” 
The occasion was a noisy passage in a 
depressed-areas debate back in the mid- 
‘30s, and the critic was a comparatively 
unknown M.P. for Stockton named Har- 
old Macmillan. 

Last week a tall. young Tory back- 
bencher angrily waved an arm toward his 
own government front bench. “The coun- 
try and industry.” he cried, “have looked 
in vain for economic leadership from the 
government.” The occasion was a debate 
about Britain’s current economic slippage. 
The government is “wandering about in 
the highways and byways and lanes with- 
out even knowing where the main road 
is.” said the comparatively unknown Tory 
M.P. for Halifax, Maurice Macmillan. 

Prime Minister Harold Macmillan was 
not on the front bench to hear his son’s 
attack on his government. But next day 
the Prime Minister was ready when at 
question time a Labor M.P. slyly asked 
if there was “a rift in the family or 
something.” 

“No.” smiled Macmillan in his best 
Edwardian manner. “As the House ob- 
served yesterday, the Honorable Mem- 
ber for Halifax has both intelligence and 
independence. How he got them is not for 
me to say.” 

At 40, Maurice Macmillan is a director 
of the family publishing concern, has been 
an M.P. since 1955. and for all his trench- 
ant knocks at his father’s government, is 
a close friend and frequent tea-time com- 
panion of the Prime Minister. 
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ANGOLA 
Land of Brotherly Love 


Reporters hustled to Portugal's torpid 
African colony of Angola last month in 
the belief that it was the destination of 
the cruise ship Santa Maria, seized by 
Portuguese Rebel Henrique Galvao and 
his 28 men. When the captured ship was 
tamely interned at Recife in Brazil. many 
reporters went back to their normal posts, 
but seven stayed on in Angola to see 
what they could see. 

Governor General Alvaro da Silva Ta- 
vares was proud of the unrufiled calm dis- 
played by his larger-than-Texas colony. In 
his chandelier-hung office in the capital 
city of Luanda, he told the few remaining 
reporters that the Santa Maria incident 
had united his people as never before. 
“Even those who don't agree with us are 
indignant at this attack on the Portuguese 





woke from its sleep of centuries. Angola’s 
dream world was founded on the fond 
Portuguese belief that there was no bitter- 
ness between white and black because 
there was no discrimination. Any black 
man in the colony who could learn to 
speak Portuguese and adopt the 
white man’s ways could acquire “assimi- 
lated status” with all the rights of a citi- 
zen of the Portuguese republic. Only some 
40,000 of Angola's 4.300,000 blacks have 
achieved assimilation. 

There are advantages. Debtors’ prisons 
are only for “natives.”’ Assimilado chil- 
dren are admitted to government schools; 
children of natives are not—in fact, they 
are allowed to attend mission-run schools 
for only three years. And it is the natives 
who are subject to forced labor. If they 
protest, they are beaten; if they run away, 
members of their families are imprisoned. 
When the International Labor Organiza- 


good 


then pistol shots. The mourners in the 
cemetery ran wildly over the graves. Men 
picked up sticks, clubs and stones, began 
cursing and crying, “Mata Todos!” (Kill 
them all!). 

In the end, the frenzied crowd saw any 
African as an enemy. One was killed out- 
side the cemetery gate, and for half an 
hour passing Portuguese would stop and 
flail the lifeless body. With police help, 
a terrified African woman and her children 
escaped in a hail of stones. An African 
man was cornered in a shed across the 
road and shot to death. Another was 
chased to the roof of a warehouse, ran 
wildly along the ridge as whites took 
potshots at him like a duck in a shoot- 
ing gallery. Ten Africans died in the 
rioting. 

Foreign Devils. What had happened 
in Angola seems beyond the comprehen- 
sion of Portuguese officials, who are agreed 


Wuirtes CLose IN ON AFRICAN TRAPPED IN LUANDA WAREHOUSE 
Awakened from the sleep of centuries with the cry: ''Kill them all!" 


nation,” he said, and boasted of the broth- 
erly love existing between 200,000 Portu- 
guese settlers and 4,300,000 Africans. The 
governor general had one cautionary note: 
“We are aware of the threat of Commu- 
nists and international agitators. We know 
that if we are divided we would fall. 
But we aren't divided.” 

Marching Machetes. Scarcely three 
days later. bands of men armed with cata- 
nas, wickedly sharp Angolan machetes, 
padded through the steamy quiet of pre- 
dawn Luanda. Four Portuguese policemen 
were surprised in a parked car and hacked 
to death. Some 50 of the raiders made a 
sudden assault on the midtown military 
prison but were cut down by machine 
guns. Others attacked a police headquar- 
ters close to Luanda’s huge African city of 
shacks and grass huts; police officers tum- 
bled from bed to fight for their lives. 
Three days later, the casualty list was 
curtly announced: six members cf the 
police force, one African army corporal 
and 14 attackers of undisclosed race had 
been killed; 53, mostly Africans, were 
wounded, and some too arrested. 

Thus, to the sound of guns, Angola 
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tion sponsored a measure banning forced 
labor, Portugal duly enacted a law for- 
bidding the practice, but advised colonial 
administrators not to worry. 

Chain Reaction. When the funeral of 
the slain policemen was held last week in 
Angola, Governor General Tavares “sug- 
gested” that all Angolans of whatever col- 
or would want to pay their respects to 
“these defenders of the nation.” Most of 
Luanda’s 50,000 Europeans 
50,000 mulattoes, and almost none of its 
120,000 Africans responded. Women in 
lacy veils, children and uneasy men 
swarmed into the big walled cemetery on 
the outskirts of town. In still another 
show of friendship between races in An- 
gola, Governor General Tavares and the 
army commander, both in dress whites, 
accompanied the first coffin, which con- 
tained the body of the African soldier 
slain by the attackers. 

No one seems to know what happened 
next. Some said an African went berserk, 
and his wild screams set off a chain re- 
action of panic among the jampacked 
whites. Whatever started it, there were 
shouts and screams from the road outside, 


some of its 


upon only one thing: that it cannot be 
their own fault. Governor Tavares said 
it was all the work of “Communist agi- 
tators,”’ and promised to produce docu- 
ments proving that the attacks had been 
organized abroad. Days passed without 
any documents. Lisbon declared that guns 
made in Czechoslovakia had been used 
by the attackers. A leading Luanda news- 
paper found another villain—foreign news- 
paper editors. It headlined a story that 
foreign reporters who asked permission 
to leave Angola were ordered by their 
head offices “to stay because important 
events were going to happen.” 

In the tense atmosphere, a Portuguese 
army lieutenant one night shot and grave- 
ly wounded a British reporter because he 
was “prowling” in the lieutenant’s garden. 
Several reporters were arrested and de- 
ported; cameras were seized and film was 
confiscated. Photographers’ exposed nega- 
tives flown out of Angola were delayed 
in Lisbon long enough to destroy the un- 
developed pictures—possibly with X rays 
or fluoroscopes. When the film reached 
home offices and was developed, it was 
blank. At week’s end the jittery Portu- 
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guese reported beating off another assault 
on a Luanda prison and killing seven of 
the attackers. 

eas * 

In Portugal itseff, aging but agile Dic- 
tator Antonio Salazar was having trouble 
with his own aftermath of the Santa 
Maria. He decided to allow people to let 
off a little steam. Newspaper editors in 
Oporto and Lisbon were given permission 
to publish an open letter addressed to the 
government by three opposition leaders. 
“Speaking in the name of many we 
know,” the petition asked for “a govern- 
ment capable of inspiring the confidence 
of the country,” and demanded “restitu- 
tion to the Portuguese of their fundamen- 
tal liberties—those same liberties which 
the constitution promises and which have 
become, to our regret, a dead letter.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Making It Official 


Absently fingering the scars on his face 
left by an assassin’s bullets, silver-haired 
Prime Minister Hendrik Verwoerd over- 
rode opposition shouts of protest as his 
Afrikaner steamroller rumbled relentlessly 
on toward its cherished goal of a repub- 
lic. When the new era began on May 31, 
there would be no bill of rights in the 
constitution, no provision for a share in 
government for the nation’s 12 million 
nonwhites. “We have made our conces- 
sions,” he cried to the angry English- 
speaking deputies across the floor. The 
concessions: a small Union Jack would 
remain at the center of South Africa's 
new republican flag, and English would 
still have equal language rights with Afri- 
kaans. Moreover, Verwoerd promised that 
South Africa would remain in Britain’s 
Commonwealth family, unless the other 
members made things intolerable by de- 
bating his race policy at the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers’ meeting in Lon- 
don next month, “Hoor! Hoor!” cried his 
Afrikaner followers as they raised their 
hands to push through the republic law 
by an overwhelming 95-51. 


TUNISIA 
The Bridge 


“Unless there are seven chances in ten 
for something positive,” said Tunisia’s 
President Habib Bourguiba in 1959, “I 
don’t much like going to Paris.’ But last 
week the odds in favor of ending the Al- 
gerian war finally seemed to have shifted 
in Bourguiba's eyes: receiving a cordial in- 
vitation from President Charles de Gaulle 
to come to Paris “at his own convenience,” 
he promptly accepted. 

Enraged King. Few men have a higher 
stake in Algerian peace than Bourguiba. 
His tiny (pop. 4,000,000) impoverished 
nation plays reluctant host to 150,000 
Algerian refugees and also serves as the 
training ground and rest camp for 18,000 
F.L.N. rebels—nearly the size of his own 
army. To some degree, Bourguiba is a 
captive in his own country. He must re- 
main scrupulously polite to his guests, 
yet keep diplomatic channels open with 
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BOURGUIBA 
Forward to a solution? 

France; he must reconcile his personal 
pro-Western feelings with his role as a 
fighter for Moslem unity and North Af- 
rican independence. He has enemies on 
either side: Egypt's Nasser sneers that 
Bourguiba is a Western stooge; Morocco’s 
King Mohammed V was enraged last fall 
when Bourguiba recognized the independ- 
ence of Mauritania, which the King in- 
sists is Moroccan territory. 

French-educated Bourguiba has repeat- 
edy warned the West that it must move 
swiftly to prevent Communist penetra- 
tion. The long Algerian war severely 
strained his instinctive loyalty to the 
West. Last October there was an edge to 
Bourguiba's voice as he announced: “We 
will accept all action, all aid, all interven- 
tion. Whether it is under Russian or Chi- 
nese pressure, through U.S. intervention, or 
finally by direct negotiations, any means 
is good to put an end to the war in Al- 
geria.” Peace in Algeria could put an end 
to the F.L.N.’s flirtation with the Commu- 





LYSENKO 
Back in bloom. 


nists, who are eagerly pouring money and 
munitions into the Algerian war. It could 
also be a step toward Bourguiba’s long- 
cherished but unlikely dream of a federa- 
tion of the North African nations—Tu- 
nisia, Libya, Algeria, _Morocco—that 
would be a counterweight to Nasser’s 
U.A.R. 

Admiring Diplomats. Bourguiba sur- 
vives through skill in bargaining and agili- 
ty in seizing small advantages—a_tech- 
nique that admiring French diplomats 
have dubbed “Bourguibisme.” He has al- 
ready advised the F.L.N. leaders against 
demanding too much of France or striking 
vainglorious attitudes. By ignoring De 
Gaulle’s grandiloquent words and accept- 
ing his concept of an Algerian Algeria 
Bourguiba believes the F.L.N. can take 
over the political substructure of the state 
and become its ultimate ruler. 

In Paris, Bourguiba will presumably 
caution De Gaulle to give some sort of 
recognition to the F.L.N. as a disciplined 
and worthy opponent—perhaps through a 
private meeting with the F.L.N.’s Ferhat 
Abbas, where assurances can be exchanged. 
What the moment calls for is someone 
skillful enough to smooth the initial ap- 
proach between France and the F.L.N. 
rebels it has fought for six long years. 
Dapper, quick-witted Habib Bourguiba 
may be just the man. 


RUSSIA 


"Put on More Manure" 

A lanky fellow with a fanatic’s fiery 
eyes, Geneticist Trofim Lysenko was Sta- 
lin's favorite scientist. Thirteen years ago, 
he blossomed before the world as the self- 
taught despot of Soviet biological sci- 
ence, proclaiming his fantastic dogma that 
Communists could change nature at will. 
Riding high, he terrorized his rivals, ship- 
ping to prison or disgrace all Soviet biolo- 
gists who defended the orthodox axiom 
that basic traits are transmitted by genes 
that cannot be changed by training the 
parent organism. Lysenko’s dictatorship 
died with Stalin. But now Lysenko is back 
in bloom, not as a declaimer of dogmas, 
since Nikita Khrushchev does not care 
much about that, but as a preacher of the 
kind of husbandry that Khrushchev hopes 
will whip up the country’s badly lagging 
farm output. 

Potato Chips. Lysenko’s lank hair is 
now grey. but at 62, the old plant breed- 
er still brings the buoyant spirit of reli- 
gious revival to the Khrushchevian task 
of boosting yields. Sunburnt and dust- 
covered, he travels the vast land, bawls 
orders to the peasants in his hoarse, high- 
pitched voice: “Keep the weeds down.” 
“Put on more manure.” “Thin out in case 
of drought.” Khrushchev, another peas- 
ant’s son from the Ukraine, understands 
and appreciates that kind of talk. Lysenko 
tells virgin land pioneers not to plow their 
land in the fall but to plant their grain 
amidst the snow-catching stubble, advises 
Volga farmers to increase their crop by 
cutting their seed potatoes into three or 
four chips before sowing. However wildly 
willful his theories, he gets what the prag- 
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matic Khrushchev considers good results 
—or has so far. 

At his big laboratory in a cornfield out- 
side Moscow, Lysenko gets every facility 
and encouragement. He goes right on try- 
ing to change nature in far-out ways by 
grafting pine branches on fir trees, in- 
jecting the blood of Plymouth Rock 
chickens into Buff Orpington hens, trying 
to turn wheat into rye. He complains 
righteously against Science Academy Pres- 
ident Aleksandr Nesmeyanov (TIME cov- 
er, June 2, 1958) for criticizing his experi- 
ments. Says he pointedly: “I am infinitely 
happy that my modest work is highly 
prized by the party government and Niki- 
ta Khrushchev in person.” 

Slow Readers. Khrushchev has praised 
a thrifty mixture of manure and factory 
fertilizers devised by Lysenko as “‘proved 
in the field.” Most recently, in a gamble 
to achieve higher production through 
shortcuts, Khrushchev has backed a plan 
to send out hybrid bulls bred at “Lysen- 
ko’s farm” to boost Soviet butter-fat pro- 
duction, At last month’s Central Commit- 
tee meeting on agriculture, Lysenko told 
how he tried to get the Agriculture Minis- 
try to act on his plan. Khrushchev in- 
terrupted: “What did the Ministry reply 
to you?” Lysenko: “Recently, in January, 
they signed an order.” “And when did you 
write?” Lysenko: “In July or August.” 
Khrushchev: “And how many pages were 
there in your note?” Lysenko; ‘About 
20.” Khrushchev: “Then they read 20 
pages in six months. They read slowly in 
the Agriculture Ministry.” By then, the 
Agriculture Minister had already been 


shipped off to the Virgin Lands. His suc- 
cessor: Professor Mikhail Olshansky, who 
has been Lysenko’s right-hand man ever 
since Lysenko established himself as the 
boss of Soviet genetics in 1948. 


IRAN 
The Bast Seekers 


When an Iranian wants to be safe from 
the police, he reverts to an old custom 
called bast, or asylum. The recognized 
sanctuaries are Parliament buildings, 
mosques, the royal palace and _ stables, 
and, curiously enough. telegraph offices. 
As Iran last week reeled through its sec- 
ond national election in seven months, 
citizens were scampering in all directions 
seeking bast. 

Eleven National Front politicians 
dodged into Teheran’s modernistic, 
$9,000,000 Senate building. Sharing their 
bast was a local cook, famed for his de- 
licious tchelo kabob (tender lamb strips. 
rice, raw egg, melted butter), who had 
brought them food and now could not 
leave without being arrested ‘by the sol- 
diers surrounding the building with fixed 
bayonets. Twelve thousand university stu- 
dents surged through the streets shouting 
for “free elections,” until dispersed by 
firemen with high-pressure hoses. 

In the rugmaking city of Kerman, anti- 
government Candidate Mozaffer Baghai 
had won three times before with large 
majorities; this time he was credited 
with only 27 votes against 2,000 for his 
government opponent. Baghai promptly 
sent a cable to U.N. Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjéld complaining that the 
government “has suppressed all rights and 
freedoms.” With equal promptness, bast- 
less Baghai was jailed. 

In date-palmed Borazjan, workers 
closed down the bazaar in a strike against 
election irregularities. In arid Shahabad, 
citizens who had found bast in a telegraph 
office were wiring protests to the Shah. 
Others contemptuously voted for the 
Shah’s three-month-old son, Crown Prince 





Hassan Salehi 


OFFICIALS AT TEHERAN POLLING PLACE AWAITING VOTERS (FEW CAME) 
A landslide of abstentions. 
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Reza. Street battles in Teheran between 
police and antigovernment demonstrators 
ended with 18 hurt and 8o arrested. The 
cops boldly hurled tear-gas grenades at 
one street-corner group and then apolo- 
gized on learning that they were waiting 
for a bus. 

Perhaps the most discouraged observer 
of the election farce was Shah Mohammed 
Reza Pahlevi, 41, who rules as well as 
reigns in Iran. The Shah would dearly 
like a reasonable facsimile of democracy 
in his tortured land, but still wants to run 
things, and choose ministers, himself. Four 
years ago, he allowed the creation of an 
opposition party. and a number of his 
supporters in Parliament happily obliged. 
When last August’s elections were too 
crudely rigged by the government, he or- 
dered them annulled. Last week the Shah 
wearily suspended two provincial gover- 
nors for crudely flagrant “deviations from 
regular electoral procedures.” 

Last week it was clear that the new elec- 
tion was as clumsily and corruptly rigged 
as that in August. With only 50 out of 
200 Majlis seats still to be decided, the 
two tame government parties had cap- 
tured 122, while “independents” took 28. 

When voters believe the ballot has no 
meaning, abstentions can speak as loudly 
as an electoral landslide. One party showed 
ominous strength, though it won no seats 
at all. It was the National Front, a loose, 
left-wing coalition that rallies behind old 
Mohammed Mossadegh, the Red-lining 
former Premier who has lived under tacit 
house arrest since leaving prison in 1956. 
Convinced that the election would be 
fraudulent, the National Front ordered it 
boycotted. And last week the Front was 
taking credit for the fact that of 600,000 
eligible voters in the capital city of Tehe- 
ran, only 65,000 went to the polls. 


INDIA 
Cowed 


All that kill cows rot in hell for as many 
years as there are hairs on the body of 
the cow they killed. 

—Ancient Hindu Scripture 


The news sent a shudder of horror 
through India. Indian newspapers called 
it “a calamity.” What outraged them was 
that 200 cows living in a large rest home 
maintained by Punjab state died last week 
of malnutrition and exposure. Two M.P.s 
of the right-wing, ultra Hindu Jana Sangh 
Party related the horrible details; a thou- 
sand cattle had been crowded together 
at Mattewara in flimsy bamboo sheds, 
sinking in mud and dung until they 
keeled over to provide grisly feasts for 
vultures and jackals. Mightily embar- 
rassed, the state government sent its di- 
rector of animal husbandry flying from 
Chandigarh to move too cows from the 
overcrowded rest home to another cow 
rest home nearby. 

Traffic & Tithes. Though Indian agri- 
culture ministry officials privately call 
cow worship a serious drain on their coun- 
try’s resources, Hindus in millions. still 
say as they have through the ages: “The 
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Who balances 


America’s bi 


isn't the Feder Government, nor is it Industry. 


i ik: 


budget in our nation—the 


It’s the American woman who balances the biggest 
Amerie 


income Was 


budget ol 


Last year, American family up to about 


$53 billion dollars. Women controlled or influenced the 
saving and spending of 85 of this mone, more that 
300 billion dollars. 

The American housewife has added the job of family 
comptroller to her already Impressive list of modern 
homemaking responsibilities as a wile, mother anid 
dedicated member of her community. Today, America's 
women manage 70% more money than they did 10 vears 
In to 


sibility, the average 


ago. addition this increased financial 


American woman devotes more 


than twice as much time and effort to prudent shopping 
as she did in 1940. 

Like everything else she does, the American woman 
measures her own shopping success by the amount of 
No 


good living she brings home to het family miatter 
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ssest budget? 


how 


her insistence on quality aut a reasonable pri e has mace 


much money there may be in the household budget 


it clear that she intends to be thrifty. 

An outstanding example of this attitude is the ever 
increasing number of women who shop at stores that 
vive S&H Green Stamps. Today, the women who budget 
for half the families in our nation receive SK H Green 
Stamps as a reward for thrifty shopping. 

Perhaps your wife has brought home something “extn: 
by 


—some little thing “outside of the budget” saving 


S&H Green Stamps. If so, this is Just one more wi 


that she brings better living to you through the 


intelligent budgeting of her house hold dollars. 


in American Way of Thrift for 25,000,000 Families... 
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STRAYS IN THE STREETS OF DELHI 
The burning issue: care of the aged. 


cow is our mother.” India remains the 
world’s great cow country: its 202 mil- 
lion head of cattle (almost one-fourth of 
the world’s cattle population and double 
that of the U.S.) compete for food with 
its 400 million human inhabitants. 

Since devout Hindus refuse to kill aging 
cows, thousands are turned loose to wan- 
der through villages and towns, exercising 
their uncontested right to root in any 
garden. In Calcutta, great humped Brah- 
man bulls still stalk majestically across 
streets, bringing traffic to a screeching 
halt as they nose in a vegetable dealer's 
baskets. In some smaller cities, humble 
people may still be seen following cows 
to catch and sip the animals’ urine in the 
belief that it surpasses in potency all oth- 
er means of purifying soul and body. Hin- 
du businessmen support old cows’ homes 
more readily than old people’s homes. 

Shelter or Slaughter. Actually, for ev- 
ery Hindu tradition that forbids cow 
slaughter, progressive Hindus can find an- 
other that permits it. But butchering is 
banned outright in eight Indian states 
and restricted to very old animals in most 
others. Recently the Supreme Court ruled 
that state laws fixing the slaughtering 
age for cows at 25 years were unreason- 
able and suggested that 15 was old enough. 
According to one Delhi official's bitter es- 
timate, the 10% of India’s cows that are 
old, economically useless and fit only for 
the rest home program devour the output 
of 40 million of India’s 300 million culti- 
vated acres. “Man eats cows in other 
countries, but here the cow is eating 
man,” says a Congress party leader. But he 
says it in private. Calling for more money 
for more rest homes for old cows, Nehru 
himself says: “The West does not wor- 
ship the cow but takes care of it. We 
worship it but do not take care of it.” 


SOUTH KOREA 


Reformers in Brown 

In Seoul last week, the latest fashion 
was a drab corduroy suit, and the new 
word was austerity. Corduroy-clad legisla- 
tors abandoned their official cars, tramped 
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to work on foot, carrying their lunch in 
paper bags. Despite the cold, they wore 
no overcoats. All were exponents of South 
Korea’s “Fresh Tide” society, dedicated 
to austerity and reform. 

In the heady days after President Syng- 
man Rhee’s regime was overthrown, hopes 
had been high that stability and prosper- 
ity lay just ahead under the Democratic 
Party leadership of Dr. John Chang. But 
reform-minded young Koreans were soon 
disillusioned. Inheriting a virtually empty 
treasury, Chang has barely been able to 
avert his country’s economic collapse. 
Production is lagging badly, and unem- 
ployment is growing. Official corruption 
seems as rampant as ever; influence ped- 
dling by officials on behalf of their 
rich friends is hardly concealed. In the 
National Assembly, high-living Deputies 
stalled off wage increases for civil serv- 
ants, but did not hesitate to vote them- 
selves a handsome pay boost (to $700 
monthly ). 

Cue Takers. Three weeks ago, a group 
of young opposition delegates decided 
something had to be done. They formed 
the “Fresh Tide” society, declaring a 
crusade to save the nation from corrup- 
tion, indolence and luxury. Besides adopt- 
ing cheap corduroy suits as a uniform 
and renouncing the use of official cars, 
they foreswore geisha houses and expen- 
sive restaurants, costly imported coffee 
and cigarettes. 

Soon, 18 other members of parliament 
as well as prominent members of the gov- 
ernment had joined the movement; Presi- 
dent Posun Yun loyally donned corduroy, 
and Foreign Minister Chyung Yil Hyung 
posted a notice on the bulletin board 
offering to pay half the cost of a corduroy 
suit for any of his employees who cared 
to make the switch; taking a cue from 
the boss, 80% did. 

Purifying Daddy. Fired with the Fresh 
Tide spirit, even Premier Chang took to 
eating at his desk, handed down an order 
that government officials bar visitors from 
their offices in the mornings so they could 
get their paper work done. For good 
measure, he directed Cabinet ministers to 





fire all officials who maintain concubines. 
“How,” asked Chang righteously, “can 
we entrust people with national affairs 
when they are not good husbands and 
fathers at home?” 

By last week tens of thousands more 
had joined the morality binge. ‘““New Life” 
clubs sprang up in the universities. Not 
to be outdone by the opposition’s Fresh 
Tide, young pro-government Deputies or- 
ganized a “New Wind” group with em- 
phasis on spiritual values. So far, no one 
could point to any concrete results from 
all the frenetic reforming, but the price 
of corduroy suits had risen from $11.50 
to $15.40 in the clothing stores. 


LAOS 
Waiting for Red China 


In Laos’ off-and-on-again civil war, Pre- 
mier Boun Oum and his anti-Communist 
government talked of victory last week 
and rushed construction of a concrete and 
steel war memorial in the capital city of 
Vientiane. Closing in from north and 
south, government troops finally cleared a 
dusty, 150-mile slash of road that serves 
as the country’s major north-south high- 
way between Vientiane and Luangprabang. 

Both the talk and the war monument 
were premature. The Communist-led reb- 
els still held most of north central Laos, 
and the road into their lair was studded 
with land mines, freshly imported from 
Red China. Though Boun Oum’s generals 
predicted all-out victory “within a week,” 
most foreign observers on the scene pre- 
dicted a negotiated truce. Late last week 
King Savang Vatthana, an easygoing mon- 
arch who prefers to remain above politics, 
reluctantly left his palm-fringed home 
town of Luangprabang, flew to Vientiane 
to convene his council of ministers. Pur- 
pose: to see if he could devise some sort 
of coalition government that the Pathet 
Lao rebels, and their Communist allies 
abroad, would be willing to strike a 
deal with. 

The obvious man to include was ex- 
Premier Prince Souvanna Phouma, who 
was put in office by the rebels last August 
and chased to exile in Cambodia by the 
army in December. But the King detests 
Prince Souvanna, who is his distant cous- 
in. Fortnight ago, a Russian Ilyushin 14 
slipped into the Cambodian capital of 
Pnompenh bearing a rebel delegation that 
tried to talk Souvanna into returning to 
Laos to head up a rump government in 
the rebel-held sector. Souvanna cautiously 
refused to budge. 

Souvanna was obviously stalling, hoping 
that the big powers would eventually 
negotiate a solution in Laos that could 
bring him back as a compromise Premier. 
He had already announced a long-term 
philosophy that he called “neutrality in 
neutralism.” Red China, explained Sou- 
vanna, will “eventually” take over all of 
Southeast Asia. “But for the next 30 years, 
China needs peace to build up her agri- 
culture and industry. China wants to be 
surrounded by neutral nations. In 30 years 
she won't be interested in neutrality any 
more. Why don’t we enjoy this respite?” 
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Which car is more 
rust resistant ‘? 




















Special zinc coating protects body parts against 


corrosion in the 1961 Ford Fami 


SS 


Ford Motor Company 
builds better bodies 


The underside of a car body has 
exposed parts that are especially 
vulnerable now that chemical com- 
pounds are used to keep roads clean 
and dry. In the Ford Family of Fine 
Cars, the most vulnerable body parts 
are galvanized zinc-coated to protect 
them against rust and corrosion. 


+ . * 


One important reason for the 
unusually quiet ride in the Ford 
Family of Fine Cars: They are cars in 
which the passenger compartments 
are sealed off completely from the 
moving parts of the engine, drive 
shaft, transmission, differential, and 
other parts of the power train, Rubber 


and other equally effective insulating 
materials are used to lock out most 
of this noise and vibration. 


” * * 


One more reason for the quieter 
ride in the Ford Family of Fine Cars 
is the soundproofed floors. Where 
other cars have only two layers of 
sound insulation, our cars have three 
layers of sound insulation. Each layer 
eliminates a different range of sound 
from rumbles to squeaks. As a result, 
very little noise gets through to the 
passenger compartment. 


+ * * 


Doors in the Ford Family of Fine Cars 
are stronger. They are braced with 
steel ribs. This means they are more 
rigid and therefore close tighter and 
quieter, reducing the likelihood of 
developing squeaks and rattles. 


y of Fine Cars 


If you compare door latches, you will 
see that in our cars they are bigger 
and heavier than door latches in other 
cars. This makes for a tighter, 
stronger grip which reduces the possi- 
bility of doors springing open under 
impact. Statistics show that passen- 
gers who remain inside the car in an 
accident are twice as safe. 


* * * 


These are five of the many reasons 
we think you will find (upon compar- 
ing our cars with other cars) that Ford 
Motor Company builds better bodies. 
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NEW PLANES Join tHe 


that make flying for 





WE 
PIPER Colt 


World’s First Flying Compact 
only $4995 






18 to 20 miles per gallon, 115 mph cruising speed 
and range up to 600 miles 

here's the pe rfc ct all-around plane 

for the beginner. Safe, docile, 

so simple to learn to fly, 

yet with good cross-country characteristics 

and the big st useful load ever offered 

in a two-passeng rcr airplane. 

Can be purchi ised for as little as $29.68 per wee k! 


PIPER 


First Low Cost 4-Place 
with Modern 
Low Wing Design 


Brand new product from Piper's 
new Vero Beach, Florida, facility, 
the Cherokee is the first and only 
low wing airplane offered in the 
lowest cost 1-plac e field. 

Big, super-roomy cabin; 
wonderful flight characteristics 
over-130-mph cruising spec d; 
choice of 150 or 160 horsepowe r 





ONLY PIPER OFFERS THESE NEW FLIGHT-EASE FEATURES 
en 


Piper AutoControl—auto- Piper AltiMatic Autopilot Piper AutoNav—new radio 
matic flight system, standard lets you pre-se lect the course compass from Piper ’s own 
on all Piper AutoF lite models, and altitude you wish to fly, electronic division that — 
holds course unerringly, even before take-off! By far you the navigation ease of « 
makes turns automatically, the lowest-cost, most useful visual radio direction finder at 
Does most of the flying for three directional automatic far less cost than ever before. 
you, brings you to your desti- flight system offered today. 


nation relaxed, refreshed. A 
great safety feature, too. And these Simplified “Learn to Fly” Programs 
“Learn-as-you-Travel” or “Learn on Vacation” 


at Piper-Approved Vacation Flight Centers. 


SUPER CUB—takes off, lands in 
50 yards...the plane that 
doesn’t need an airport. 


mag 






TWO OTHER 





PIPER FLEET OF FINE AIRCRAFT 


business or pleasure practical for YOU 





Imagine a versatile airplane you can buy for as little as $995 down that’s perfect for learning -yet fast enough 
for practical cross-country travel, too. That’s the sensational new Piper Colt! 

Imagine a roomy four-place airplane in the lowest price class, with modern low wing and other features found 
only in much more expensive airplanes. That's the Piper Cherokee—years ahead in flying ease, comfort, all- 
around good features. 

Yes Piper, always the pioneer and leader in making flying more and more practical, forges ahead with these 
two fine new additions to its line of business, pleasure and utility airplanes. From the famous Super Cub 
utility plane to the majestic, over-200-mph twin-engine Aztec there’s a practically priced, safety-engineered 
Piper airplane to suit your specific travel requirements . . . prov iding you with direct-to-destination travel con- 
venience and travel flexibility which will utterly amaze you. 


WHY NOT make this the year you get up and get going in your own or company-owned Piper? 


PIPER COMANCHE 
Style setting, world record breaking, 
high performance, 4-place business 
‘pig offered in two models — 180 hp 
‘or maximum economy; 250 hp for top 
performance, over 180 = cruising 
speed. Consistently outsells all other 
retractable geared business airplanes. 


PIPER APACHE 


Lowest priced, most economical execu- 
tive twin-engine aircraft available 
today. Carries four or five in super- 
quiet, roomy cabin with over-170-mph 
cruising speed, 


ld VALS 


Over-200-mph executive twin, carries 
five in capa comfort. Has largest 
useful load of any plane in its class, 
priced at far less. Selected by the U. S 
Navy for general administrative trans- 

- - = port work, 





See your Piper dealer (listed in the Yellow Pages) or send for information, 


\TTRACTIVE CAPITAL-CONSERVING Pp AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, Lock Haven, Po. 
LEASE AND FINANCE PLANS | | 4 [) Please send catalog on all Piper planes ] | am particu- 


larly interested in the. —— 
specific Piper model) 









PIPER PAWNEE—world’s most 
widely purchase d agricultural 


Please send brochure on this airplane. 
Nome - 


Address 


MORE PEOPLE 

HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS 
THAN ANY OTHER PLANE 
IN THE WORLD 










duster and sprayer. 
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A white demigoddess to servants on her 
Kenya coffee plantation, Danish-born 
Baroness Karen Blixen once beat back 
two lions with a bull whip, earned the 
affectionate appellation “Honorable Lion- 
ess.” But in 1931, when the coffee market 
crumbled, she returned to her native land, 
assumed a name now known and respected 
throughout the literary world—Isak Di- 
nesen. Last week at 75, the wispy (her 
weight: 70 lbs.) writer was honored with 





IsAK DINESEN 
Out of the pre-Mau Mau past. 


a statue of herself by California Sculptor 
Emile Norman. Depicting a_ wraithlike 
priestess with a lion and a bird, the work 
evoked the pre-Mau Mau Kenya that 
Isak Dinesen cannot forget. It was, as 
described in her latest book, Shadows on 
the Grass (Time, Jan. 6), a country where 
“the white pioneers lived in guileless har- 
mony with the children of the land.” 


Following a three-month stretch for 
contempt of court and months of 
treatment in three mental institutions, 
Textile Tycoon Bernard Goldfine, 70 
was ruled mentally competent to stand 
trial on charges of evading $791,745 in 
federal income taxes. Noting that the in- 
dustrialist had managed to conduct busi- 
ness operations from one of the institu- 
tions and had “bribed hospital attendants 
to send telegrams.” a U.S. judge found the 
gift-bearing crony of ex-Presidential Aide 
Sherman Adams currently free of hallu- 
and suicidal inclinations. The 
court's only concern about Goldfine was 
his “moderate memory and a 


two 


cinations 


loss of 


tendency ... to ramble, which can be 
cured by prodding.” 


Believing that “geniuses must have pri- 
vacy, for they are the ones who make the 
world progress,” retired Danish Industri- 
alist Axel Faber, 66, has decided to estab- 
lish 100 homes of “rest and seclusion for 
the cream of humanity.” To date, he has 
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sanctuaries available in Japan, France, 
England, Austria, Italy, Brazil and Mex- 
ico. One of them, a luxurious, palm- 
shaded home on Mexico’s Acapulco Bay, 
has already been christened by greatness. 
Faber’s first guest genius: honeymooning 
Nobel Prizewinning Physicist Donald 
Glaser, 34, and his 23-year-old bride. 
Awaiting trial on a charge of stabbing 
his wife. Author Norman (The Naked 
and the Dead) Mailer was earning bail 
money last week with a reading at Man- 
hattan’s g2nd Street Young Men's He- 
brew Association. After polishing off some 
prose. he turned to verse with a warning 
that there would be language that 
people call obscene.” Several short works 
and four-letter words later, Mailer leaped 
into his “transitions”: 
1 was hysterical 
said the girl. 
I dropped my 
goddamn 
contact 
lens 
down 
the 
drain , 
There was more, but “Y” Educational 
Director William Kolodney dropped the 
curtain on Mailer, labeled the perform- 
ance “a raw recital of filth.” Cried Mailer: 
“An administrator is no judge of litera- 
ture.” Eagerly concurring, Kolodney noted 
that he had not been judging literature. 


. . . 


‘inal 
other 


Having already probed the progress and 
poverty of U.S. secondary education in a 
massive four-year study, Harvard Presi- 
dent Emeritus James Bryant Conant, ¢ 
last week received a $300,000 Carnegie 
Corporation grant for his next project: 
a two-year survey of teacher recruitment 
and training. Planning to canvass 1,000 
education schools while delving into the 
quicksand area o* teacher certification, 
Conant hopes that his report will “quiet 
somewhat the discord in the field.” 








nw at a 
In his 24 years as music director of the 
New York Philharmonic, Leonard Bern- 


stein, 42. has suffered some critical lumps 
(too much globetrotting, excessive body 
English on the podium), but ticket sales 
have been the highest in history. Last 
week the grateful symphony expressed its 
appreciation by giving the versatile virtu- 
oso a new seven-year contract—its longest 
since the turn of the century. 

‘IT have never really believed I was 
Archbishop of Canterbury,” began Dr. 
Geoffrey Fisher, 73. who has held the 
office since 1945, as he addressed his final 
meeting of the Anglican Assembly; “that 
is why I have enjoyed it as much as I 
have.” Then, touched by the 40-minute 
eulogy-filled farewell of his colleagues, the 
retiring primate continued his uncommon 
burst of self-revelation: “I have asked my- 
self once or twice lately what was my 
natural bent. I have no doubt at all: it 











is to look at each day for the evil of 
that day and have a go at it, and that is 
why I have never failed to have an acute 
interest in each morning’s letters. That 
may surprise some of you, but it is pre- 
cisely because I expect to find in them 
rows of evil that I have to attack some- 
how. I have begun to lose interest in the 
morning’s post, and I take that as one 
reason why I should resign.” 

Appearing before the Senate Commerce 
Committee prior to his confirmation as 
chairman of the FCC, Chicago Lawyer 
Newton N. Minow, 35. enunciated a tele- 
vision creed to build a dream on: “I will 
work toward more wide-open spaces be- 
tween the westerns and more public affairs 
instead of private eyes.” 

‘See the great China ( pronounced Chee- 
nah) model fashion’s new  couture- 
inspired designs that you can sew your- 
self,” cried the six-column newspaper ad 
for Macy's 1961 Spring Fabric Fashion 
Show. “Whether or not,” continued the 
pitch, “you're an aficionado who adores 
China's rhythmical stroll along fashion’s 
illustrious runways, must 


you come see 


Ben Martin 





Cutrna Macuapo* 
Onto Macy's runway. 


her . . .” What made the invitation ir- 
resistible was the accompanying portrait 
of “the great China.” a model of ex- 
quisitely earthy elegance—who makes her 
own clothes. Born in Shanghai of a Portu- 
guese father and a Siamese mother, 
China Machado, now 25, worked her way 
around the world as a Pan Am stewardess 
and cinemactress, became the top manne- 

With a portrait by Man-About-the-Arts Geof- 
firey Holder 
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Suddenly, you’re a Flamenco dancer! 


LW At least it seems like 


it, once you're amid the color of ancient 
Spain. The click of heels, the clap of 
hands, Olé! it’s exciting! But castanets 
aside, why not take a whirl at being part 
of the gay life of Europe. The thrill is 
worth the trip. 

And, of course, it takes BOAC to make 
the pleasure complete. Whether your 
destination is the Plazas of Madrid or the 
Piazzas of Rome, the jet flight to Europe 
on BOAC’s Rolls-Royce 707 is the ulti- 
mate. It’s the service that does it. Called 


the best in the world...all over the world. 

As to the cost, it’s a trifle considering 
the fun you'll have. The 17-Day Excur- 
sion Fare by jet is in effect now. Only 
$393.20 Economy Class Round-Trip from 
New York to Madrid; just $350 to Lon- 
don. Even less on the jet-prop Britannia. 

Come on, jet over with BOAC! Then 
feel like a Flamenco dancer...or a gon- 
dolier...or a bagpiper. Your Travel 
Agent will help with the transformation. 
Just ask him. Or write to BOAC for 
1961 Tour folders. 


World Leader in Jet Travel 


BO-AC 


BRITISH OVERSEAS = 
AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


530 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y 


Direct flights to Europe from Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Honolulu, New York, San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto. Starting in March, 
“The Direct Route” to London from Los Angeles. Offices also in all princ ipal cities. 
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‘THE WORK 
— THOSE 

MANPOWER GIRLS 
TURN OUT! 


Offices Cut Costs and Increase Efficiency with 
Temporary Office Workers from Manpower, Inc! 





Some firms use ‘Manpower Girls” to fill in for sick or vacationing 


office workers Others as a cost-cutting measure. But, what- 


ever their reasons for calling, all of our customers agree that ef- 
ficiency makes “Manpower Girls” their first choice. When the 
need arises — call Manpower for typists, stenos, file clerks, re- 


We pay all salaries, taxes 





ceptioni or general office workers. 


and insurance — keep all records. You pay one low hourly rate. 


manpower, inc. 


OVER 200 OFFICES IN THE U.S., CANADA, MEXICO, AND EUROPE. 
Check the white pages of your phone book for local Manpower number. 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS, 820 N. PLANKINTON AVENUE, MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 
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quin for Givenchy in Paris at age 21. Also 
modeling for Simonetta, Fabiani and Ba- 
lenciaga, she was finally coaxed to the 
U.S. in 1958 by Oleg Cassini. But for all 
her experience on haute couture’s most ex- 
alted runways, last week’s star billing at 
Macy’s left China all but speechless in 
each of her seven languages. As yet unac- 


customed to the merchandising methods 


of the miracle workers of 34th Street 
she shuddered, “It sounds a little like 
a circus.” 


In Salt Lake City on a lecture junket 
Boxer-turned-Restaurateur Jack Demp- 
sey, 65, was routed from his bed by a fire 
at the Mormon Church-owned Hotel 
Utah. Evacuating his wife Deanna, said 
the former heavyweight champion, was 
one of the toughest fights of his career. “I 





EvACUEE DEMPSEY 


In the fight of hi fe. 


she’s like all women,” shrugged 
Jack, who has been married four times. 
“She didn’t want to leave the room with- 
out fixing her face.’ 


guess 


In Manhattan, where he will receive his 
master’s degree in business administration 


from Columbia University next week, 


| Captain Yehiel Aronowicz, 37. doughty 


onetime master of the blockade-running 
Israeli refugee ship Exodus, reported 
some reservations back home about the 
bestselling (4,000,000 copies to date) novel 
inspired by his 1947 heroics. “Israelis,” 
he said, “were pretty disappointed in the 
book, to put it lightly. The types that are 
described in it never existed in Israel. 
The novel is neither history nor litera- 
ture.” From his literary lair in Encino 
Calif., Exodus Author Leon Uris rebut- 
ted: “You may quote me as saying, 
‘Captain who?’ and that’s all I have to 
say. I'm not going to pick on a light- 
weight. Just look at my sales figures.” 
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Ask your phone company for more information on this automatic telephone answering set—or write us for our free booklet ES-2. 


On duty—24 hours a day! 


the Electronic Secretary” telephone answering set 
minds your phone while youre away 


Night or day—whether you're there or not—General Telephone has found a way to 
E y 
get the message to you. 


You simply have our new Electronic Secretary Telephone Answering Set hooked 


up to your phone. The phone rings, and your prerecorded message informs the 
caller that you're out—asks him to leave his name, number and any message he 
wishes. The Electronic Secretary Set records every word. 


When you return you play it back and learn who called and why. No more missed 
calls, no more lost business. 


Our new Electronic Secretary Answering Sets can help in so many ways — take 
reservations—or sales orders after business hours, when toll rates are low—even 
make announcements. All for a modest monthly rental that goes on your tele- 
phone bill, 








This is Just ano 
to meet today’s 


her example of how we use research and development, not only 


communications needs, but to answer tomorrow's 





General Telephone & Electronics Corporation, 730 Third Avenue, New York 17 
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Report to business from B. EF. Goodrich 


Bus that bends 
rolls on 


made-to-order 
BFG tires 


New Continental Trailways luxury liner— 
and more than 1,000 other units— 
ride 82-million miles a year on 
specially designed B.F. Goodrich bus tires 


DEAGSHIP of the Continental Trailways fleet is the new 
I “articulated” SuperGolden Eagle bus, so luxurious there’s 
even a snack bar, observation lounge and rest room aboard. 
It’s part of an army of equipment that criss-crosses 43 states 
on 75,000 miles of routes, carrying over 20-million passengers 
a year. To keep them safe every mile of the way — on 
twisted mountain roads or desert straightaways — Conti- 
nental relies on B.F.Goodrich bus tires. 

BFG makes a specialty of bus tires—works hand-in-glove 
with bus owners on tire safety and maintenance (there are 
25 BFG service points for Continental alone). Tires made to 
order for spec ific bus jobs are developed through extensive 
field and factory research and testing. One result: a com- 
prehensive line of B.F.Goodrich specialized bus tires (some 
even have white sidewalls). Another result: constant im- 
provement in tire reliability, economy and mileage. Last 
year Continental equipment rolled over 82-million miles 
on B.F.Goodrich tires. 

Moving people around the corner, county or country is 
just one of the countless transportation problems B.F.Goodrich 
tires solve. If you have the wheel, see your B.F.Goodrich 
dealer—he has the tire. You'll find his name in the Yellow 
Pages of your telephone book. Or write President's Office, 
The B.F.Goodrich Company, Akron 18, Ohio. 


BUSINESSMEN TRAVEL IN COMFORT AND BEAUTY 
on Continental Trailways Silver Eagle buses. B.F .Goodrich 
vinyl trimmed seats give “easy chair’ comfort, and rigid 
vinyl is used in decorative panels. The cloud-like ride on 
all buses in the new “Eagle” fleet comes from shock- 
smothering B.F’.Goodrich Torsilastic rubber springs. 
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THEY EVEN DELIVER THE GOODS BY 
BUS. Continental Trailways carries pack- 
ages as well as people over their vast sys- 
tem. Package express in some parts of the 
country travels in “pup” trailers that ride 
on B.F.Goodrich Power Express truck 
tires. BFG Flex-Rite nylon cord construc- 
tion resists heat blowouts and flex breaks 


SILVER EAGLE BUS GETS A STEAM 
BATH. Steam hissing through this BFG 
hose keeps engines clean. Hose has steel 
wire reinforcement to prevent blowouts, Is 





made of a special rubber that can stand 
scalding heat. BFG gloves, apron and boots 
protect the operator. 











‘aguas. Photograph by Elliott Erewitt, 


Puerto Rico puts a little theater on wheels 


UERTO RICANS call heir Teatro by 1 students. Their one aim: to 
Redente. Their rolling. the b oys of the s thor 


iditorium of rural | ho have never seen 


isands 


vudience is a play before. 

1 will meet this theater in fishing 
res, In mountain t revenon 
plantations. Bu ’t expect the 
r applause. 


great plays— 


Chekhov, Cerv 
part of thei 


intes and \ 
repertory. And the 
ence loves every moment o 
It tak yn to arrang¢ 

grams fo ated audier . It also 


takes fai 


men. Pue 


e native wit of simple 


ico has that faith. 














MEDICINE 


ED 


The Pills 


The directions to doctors say that the 
pills are offered to treat many menstrual 
disoras.c “habitual or threatened abor- 
tion,” and to “establish conditions condu- 
cive to pregnancy” in many cases of infer- 
tility. All this is true. But the pills do 
more: used on a precise schedule, they 
prevent conception, without intolerable 
side effects, and, beginning this week, at 
moderate cost. “Oral contraception.” says 
a doctor in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, “has become an ac- 
complished fact.” As an accomplished fact, 
its potentials are vast. In the U.S., oral 
contraception could, for many people, sup- 
plant more awkward, older methods. In 
the world, the pill could eventually keep 
the population growth manageable. In the 
field of morals, it is raising new storms of 
controversy. 

The pills are Enovid, trade name of Chi- 
cago’s G. D. Searle & Co. for norethyno- 
drel, and Norlutin, trade name of De- 
troit’s Parke, Davis & Co. for norethin- 
drone (also called norethisterone ).* These 
two chemicals, both extracted from the 
root of the barbasco (Mexican yam), are 
as alike as tweedledum and tweedledee. 
They are almost but not quite the same 
chemically as a natural female hormone 
that controls much of the menstrual cycle 
and helps to prevent ovulation—release 


% Searle sells Enovid as a contraceptive but ad- 
vertises only its other uses. Parke, Davis coyly 
avoids mentioning Norlutin’s contraceptive use, 
even in professional leaflets, but doctors do not 
need to be told about it. 





Hank Wolker—Lire 
BrrtH Controt CLINIC IN SAN JUAN 
Oral contraception is here. 
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of an egg from the ovary to the Fallopian 
tube, where a sperm can fertilize it. 

Rebound Effect. Emphasis on the con- 
traceptive powers of the progestins (as 
chemists call the semi-synthetic cousins 
of progesterone, the natural hormone) is 
an ironic accident. Ten years ago, Dr. 
Gregory Pincus, 57, the Einstein-maned 
research chief at Worcester Foundation 
for Experimental Biology, was studying 
problems of overfertility and underfertil- 
ity, using laboratory animals. What he 
learned led him to turn to Boston’s Dr. 
John Rock for help. Rock, then professor 
of gynecology at Harvard, gave progester- 
one to women who seemingly could not 
conceive. They took the pills for 20 days 
of each monthly cycle. The hormone sup- 
pressed ovulation. But when Dr. Rock 
stopped treatment after about four 
months, there was a “rebound” effect: 
several of the women ovulated, became 
fully fertile, and conceived. 

Natural progesterone is too costly and 
must be given in such massive doses as 
to be unsuited for wide use. Then Pincus 
and colleagues found that norethynodrel 
worked better and in far smaller doses. 
Pincus and Rock teamed with Puerto 
Rico’s Dr. Edris Rice-Wray in a big-scale 
test of the drug as a contraceptive among 
San Juan slum dwellers. While “on the 
pills” only 16 out of 838 women in four 
study areas became pregnant and all 16 
had skipped their pills occasionally. Equal- 
ly important, among the 174 women who 
dropped out of the test because they had 
decided it was time to have another baby, 
conception occurred promptly. 

Cutting the Price. Searle got norethyno- 
dre! on the market as Enovid (pronounced 
en-ovid) in 1957 as a prescription item for 
threatened abortion and menstrual disor- 
ders. Last May the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration authorized Searle to offer 
Enovid for what promptly became its most 
popular use. Enovid proved to have re- 
markably few undesirable side effects: in 
her first month or two on the pills, a 
woman may be nauseated, and may gain 
weight, The main trouble with Enovid, as 
with all progestins, was cost. The pills 
were priced to retail at 5o¢ or 55¢ each, 
and one a day for 20 days meant $10 or 
$11 a month. Last week Searle cut its 
price by 30%, which should bring the 
retail price down to $7 or $8. Parke, Davis 
followed suit. And Searle promptly cut 
this a further 50% by convincing the 
FDA that five milligrams will inhibit ovu- 
lation just as well as ten, making the net 
cost to the consumer $3.50 to $4 a month. 

Volume sales and competition may lead 
to a further modest price cut. Mexico- 
based Syntex Corp. plans to market 
norethindrone in direct competition with 
Searle: Raritan, N.J.’s Ortho Pharma- 
ceutical Corp. will soon market the same 
drug (bought from Syntex) as Norlutin, 
and many pharmaceutical houses have 
similar products in the research stage. 

Yet hormones may not be the ulti- 
mate contraceptive. A possibility, though 





RESEARCHER PINCUS 
At relatively moderate cost. 


still remote, is a means of immunizing 
either a man or a woman so that sperm 
and ova will never unite but one will 
react against the other like an antibody. 
Dr. Albert Tyler, 54, professor of em- 
bryology at California Institute of Tech- 
nology, has succeeded in preventing con- 
ception this way in such creatures as 
sea urchins, mice, rabbits and cattle, but 
not yet in the human species. His brother, 
Dr. Edward Tyler, 47, working at 
U.C.L.A., is also testing a third contra- 
ceptive principle—an oral drug (its name 
and maker are still secret) to work in men 
by suppressing the production of sperm. 
So far, the pills have been shown to re- 
duce the sperm count drastically but not 
completely. And there is no evidence as to 
whether the few remaining sperm are 
hardy enough to sire normal offspring. 

Since all hormonelike drugs are as pow- 
erful as TNT in the ways they affect 
much of the body’s chemistry, it will be 
years before doctors can be positive that 
any pill is safe enough* for long-continued 
contraception. (Progestins appear safe for 
promoting fertility, as they are taken for 
only a short time.) And overshadowing 
everything is the moral question. Roman 
Catholics object to “birth control” except 
by the rhythm method. Dr. Rock, a Cath- 
olic himself, says the progestins should be 
accepted by Rome as a “licit” variant of 
the rhythm method. The Vatican has not 
yet defined its position on the pills. 


Marilyn's New Role 

Norma Jean Mortenson is only 34, but 
she can well remember the revulsion that 
used to be the almost universal reaction 
to ills of the mind. Her mother was in 
and out of mental hospitals, and Norma 


Reports that Enovid not only is free of cancer 
risk but actually protects against it are prema- 
ture and based on faulty statistics. The American 
Cancer Society this week awarded Dr, Pincus a 
$58,000 grant to start a study on this. 
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This is aDKW-750 brake drum, 
one of the world’s most unusu- 
al and efficient. Not only do 
these large drums employ 
turbo-cooling via fins, but they 
are inboard-mounted to re- 
duce unsprung weight and 
provide the DKW with excep- 
tional cornering characteris- 
tics. These brakes and front 
wheel drive make the DKW- 
750 a car of remarkable quali- 
ties on the road. Try it at your 
dealer’s. Distributed nationally 
by Mercedes-Benz Sales, Inc. 


DKW 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE DKW SALES MANAGER, 
MERCEDES-BENZ SALES INC..SOUTH BEND 27, INDIANA 
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Jean was made to feel deeply ashamed of 
it. Now psychiatrists campaign to per- 
suade the public to drop the word insanity 
and call it ‘mental illness.” and to regard 
it as no more of a reflection on the patient 
than heart disease. But not all of the pub- 
lic is yet ready to accept this view. 

Last week America’s No. 1 glamour girl 
was stricken with mental illness. Norma 
Jean Mortenson, better known as Mari- 
lyn Monroe, had herself admitted to 
Manhattan's famed Payne Whitney Psy- 
chiatric Clinic, part of the New York 
Hospital-Cornell Medical Center. After 
four days she was discharged, “improved” 
—for a trip across town to Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center. There, be- 
sides a rest and checkup. Marilyn was to 
continue intensive psychiatric treatment. 
Though psychiatrists, true to medical eth- 
ics and the confidential patient-doctor re- 
lationship, refused to tell precisely what 
ailed Marilyn, it was no secret that she 
had long been in psychoanalysis. It was 
easy to see how, while her personality was 
being disassembled and reconstructed, the 
strain of recent events could have become 
too great for her. 

Marilyn's childhood (Time cover, May 
14, 1956) was so traumatic that Freud 
could have developed half his theories 
from her case history alone. Her teen-age 
marriage was a failure. So was a 1954 
marriage to Yankee Star Joe Di Maggio. 
After that. while married to Playwright 
Arthur Miller, Marilyn tried to have a 
baby. One pregnancy had to be aborted to 
save her life, and at least one other ended 
in miscarriage. Other blows followed. Aft 
er her latest movie, The Misfits, was fin- 
ished, her friend and co-star Clark Gable 
died. And last month she got a divorce 
from Miller. 

Professionally, Marilyn was a_year- 
after-year success. Instead of bringing her 
contentment, this subjected her to the 
stresses of fame. A wonderfully funny 
comedienne in earlier movies. she went on 
in Misfits to show herself a talented seri- 
ous actress, but the part that exiting 
Husband-Author Miller gave her in that 
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MENTAL PATIENT MONROE (AFTER FILMING SCENE IN “MISFITS’’) 


Understandably sick. 


movie was modeled painfully on her own 
inner problems. Going out on the town 
again in recent weeks with Di Maggio 
(‘I'm delighted to find that he is still 
a good friend”) can have done little to 
calm the inner conflict. Payne Whitney, 
which does not take cases that it thinks 
hopeless, admitted her a few days later. 
In seeking help, she may have done more 
than the psychiatrists to win popular ac- 
ceptance of a more modern view of men- 
tal illness and treatment for it. 


New Surgeon General 

Out of office last week after four years 
as surgeon general of the U.S. Public 
Health Service was Indiana’s Dr. Leroy 
E. Burney, 54, an able administrator but 
a man who made no pretense of being a 
New Frontiersman. In Burney’s office* 
sat Dr. Luther Leonidas Terry, 49, whose 
keener interest in research and in care 
for the aged make him more acceptable 
to the Kennedy Administration. 

To find Dr. Terry, the new Administra- 
tion had to look no farther than PHS. 
Terry joined PHS as a young professor in 
preventive medicine in 1942, proved him- 
self a first-class bedside doctor, became 
head of the medical service at its Balti- 
more hospital. In the National Heart In- 
stitute since 1950, Dr. Terry has headed 
the section investigating new treatments 
for heart disorders. In 1958 he took the 
No. 2 administrative post at NHI only 
on condition that he could still see pa- 
tients, and teach at Johns Hopkins. 

He was still making rounds when Pres- 
ident Kennedy tapped him. The Senate 
has still to confirm his appointment, but 
that seems a cinch. Back in Red Level, 
Ala., his birthplace, Terry was named for 
a respected local doctor named Luther 
Leonidas Hill, whose son Lister is now 
Alabama’s senior Senator and chairman 
of the committee that passes on PHS 
appointments. 





* While Burney put in a month as a special 
consultant to PHS, represented it at a W.H.O. 
conference in New Delhi (see Foreign News). 
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How much life insurance should you own? 


—There’s an easy way to find out! It’s 
through the new Planned Dollars service 
now offered by Massachusetts Mutual. 


First, Planned Dollars will help you define 
the goals you have for your family. The kind 
of security you would like to provide your 
wife and children—in terms of cash and regu- 
lar income. Keeping the home. Your college 
plans for the children. Major debts to be paid. 
Your wishes for your own retirement. Any- 
thing else that applies in your case. 

Second, Planned Dollars will measure the 
various assets you now have, taking into 
account the new Social Security and Veterans 
benefits, your individual and group life insur- 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Zi Insurance Company 


ance, company pension, investments and 
other resources. 

Third, Planned Dollars will balance your 
assets against your goals... revealing exactly 
how much life insurance you should own. 

Fourth, Planned Dollars will show you how 
to harness together all your various assets to 
make the most efficient use of them; this is a 
dollar-stretching service, too! 

e . ° 
It’s a technical job to determine a family’s 
life insurance needs. It’s an important job 
that requires skill and experience . . . your 
Massachusetts Mutual representative is pre- 
pared to bring you this valuable Planned 
Dollars service upon your request. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS + ORGANIZED 185] 
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RELIGION 
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Bishop v. ''Ecumaniacs 

A great debate is shaping up in U.S. 
Protestantism over the so-called Blake- 
Pike Proposal that the churches begin 
now to reunite, starting with an all- 
out merger of Methodists, Episcopalians, 
United Presbyterians and the United 
Church of Christ (Time, Dec. 19). Last 
week's contribution was a loud no, uttered 
in the Christian Century by Methodist 
Bishop Gerald Kennedy of Los Angeles. 

Chilled Feet. Instead of deploring the 
fragmentation of American Protestants 
into 2s50-odd_ different denominations 
Bishop Kennedy notes that U.S. church 
membership is at an alltime high. In addi- 
tion to which, “I do not know a country 
in the world where the Christian churches 
are more vital and relevant than they are 
in the United States It just might 
be that our American pluralism is not 
our weakness but our strength.” 

Methodist Kennedy, whose own de- 
nomination merged its major branches in 
1939 to become the largest U.S. Protes- 
tant body, feels that one big church would 
be no house of harmony. “Relatives who 
get along fine when they come together at 
Christmas often have a bad time of it 
when they all move into the same house. 
Some of the worst in-fighting I have 
observed was not between leaders of dif- 
ferent denominations but between leaders 
of the same denomination.” 

The “ecumaniacs’—as Kennedy calls 
the extreme partisans of the ecumenical 
movement—overlook the fact that the 
bigger the church, the more ponderous 
the machinery. “It all sounds so spiritual 
and satisfying until a skeptic begins to 
think of all the administration involved. 





METHODIST KENNEDY 
No amid the yeses. 
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Fred Hubbord 


Open Arr CAMPAIGNERS AT WORK 
Prophets among the bikini-oglers. 


Then my feet get chilled. Let us face it: 
the only way an ecclesiastical institution 
the size of the Roman Catholic Church 
can function effectively is to be authori- 
tarian. Is this our goal?” 

Stimulation & Excitement. Bishop 
Kennedy cites the 1940 government-en- 
forced merger of the Protestant churches 
in Japan and the formation of the United 
Church of Canada in 1925 to indicate 
that bigness bogged them down, while 
the church groups that stayed outside 
grew faster in the same territory and 
acted more effectively. 

“I married a Presbyterian; I received 
my theological education in Congrega- 
tional seminaries,” says Bishop Kennedy. 
“My closest ministerial friends have been 
from other denominations as often as 
from my own. I do not feel that my 
church is religiously or theologically su- 
perior to other Christian churches. In- 
deed, there have been many times when 
Methodists were saved from being at ease 
in Zion because other churches were on 
the march. 

“That the Christian church must be 
universal with doors open to all men is 
true. But the local fellowship will be made 
up of people who feel at home with one 
another, for religion is nothing if it is not 
personal . . . From where I sit, our pres- 
ent liberty and confusion is full of stimu- 
lation and excitement. I like it that way.” 


On the Beach 


It was a bright Sunday morning, and 
the beach was thronged with sun-roasters, 
surf-coasters, bikini-oglers and juvenile 
sand-throwers. Suddenly a_ wild-looking 
man garbed like an Old Testament proph- 
et loped across the sand and hurled him- 
self into the waves. Loungers looked up, 
transistor-radio earplugs popped out of 
ears. Again and again the man plunged 
into the sea, and a crowd began to gather. 


Before people knew what had happened, 
they were listening to the dripping proph- 
et tell the story of Naaman the leper, who 
threw himself seven times into the River 
Jordan and was miraculously healed. 

Something like this scene is enacted 
every Sunday on Sydney's 27 beaches. 
Only an estimated one in ten of the city’s 
2,000,000 people goes to church on a sum- 
mer Sunday, and Australia’s Open Air 
Campaigners have grown adept at stalk- 
ing the remainder in the sun and sand. 

The Pitch: Adventure. Sometimes the 
Campaigners enact David and Goliath, 
with Biblical costumes and hurtling stone; 
sometimes a red Indian wriggles across 
the sand to abduct the settler’s daugh- 
ter, leading up to the punch line: “Jesus 
always pays our ransom.” The first step 
before each production is snaring the chil- 
dren, The pitch is announced as Adven- 
ture Time, and what is in effect a Sunday- 
school session is tricked out with puppets, 
magicians, quick-sketch artists and ven- 
triloquists. The moppets’ roars of approval 
bring the adults and teen-agers swarming 
around in a crowd that averages 500. Aft- 
er about 45 minutes the three-man team 
piles into its motor van and speeds off 
to another beach. 

Founding father of the Open Air Cam- 
paigners was a roth century remittance 
man named Ned Field, exiled from Eng- 
land for unspecified wrongdoing, who felt 
that he had been cured of cancer in an- 
swer to prayer. The group s present direc- 
tor, Reginald E. Werry, 42, was a thief, a 
drunk and a professional gambler, pros- 
pecting for gold in his native Australia 
when World War II broke out. He decid- 
ed to join up to get a free trip somewhere, 
drove to the recruiting station in a stolen 
car. During four years as a war prisoner 
in Germany, his light-fingered ways earned 
him the post of chief smuggler of escape 
equipment for his fellow prisoners. Back 
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Intermission stroll during the Glyndebourne Opera Festival in Sussex 


Night at the opera: where else but Britain? 








a people think the British are croquet on a lush Elizabethan lawn. You can see the bottle-kicking and hare- 
crazy. Cricket matches last for days. The occasion is the Glyndebo pie scrambling n the Spring. Or w 





1 mad- Festival (May 22 to. the Scots toss cabers in the Fall. The 





Lawyers wear Wigs 

















hatter way, everything stoy tea. has its unlikely home at a 400-year-old weather will probably surprise you too, 
Our picture does ttl to refute this manor house. You are as apt to mect a In a country 

impression. Those black-tied and fur- Beecham or a Bing in those meadows bloom at Chr 

belowed people have just listened to as you are to meet a Southdown | dom occurs exa 

Mozart in a jewel of an opera house e are worth meeting For good, sane information see your 

that sits in a country garden. Before The delightful truth is that Britain travel agent. H 1 wizard with maps. 

the show, they saw the woodwind blossoms with surprises all year round. timetables, reservations and itineraries. 

For free stivals and Music in Britain,” see your travel agent or write Box , Br 








In New York—680 Fifth igeles—606 South Hill St; In Chicago—39 Sou 


Fly Continental's Golden Jet 
Get Jet-to-Europe’ treatment 
within the U.S.A. ~Ssage=— 





After-dinner liqueur on the Golden Jet: transatlantic touch number 5 


You’re on a Continental Airlines Golden 
Jet, non-stop from Chicago to Los Angeles. 
Dinner in First Class is Transatlantic 
Touch No. 1. Our Belgian chef, Lucien 
Dekeyser, sees to that. From lobster cock- 
tail in fire-and-brimstone sauce to judi- 
ciously aged tenderloin, it’s quite a feast. 
The choice of wines with your entree is 
Touch No. 2. The subsequent array of 
French pastry is No. 3 and the champagne 
with it is a sparkling Touch No. 4. 

Now, as you sip your coffee, the liqueur 


cart arrives (5). Spot of brandy? Benedic- 
tine, perhaps? You decide on some creme 
de menthe. Having made that hard choice, 
you face another. To kibitz the cribbage 
across the aisle or to watch TV (6) in the 
First Class lounge. You solve this quan- 
dary by dozing off. 

Your next business trip, vacation while 
you fly. Get “jet-to-Europe”’ treatment 
within the U. S. A.—and at standard jet 
fares. Both Luxury First Class and Club 
Coach on every Golden Jet. 


wie 
CONTINENTAL AIRLINES 


MOST EXPERIENCED 


JETLINE IN THE WEST 


Fly Golden Jets to 


CHICAGO e LOS ANGELES 
DENVER e KANSAS CITY 
HOUSTON e EL PASO 





if there's no Continental office where you live, 
make your Golden Jet reservation through any 
other airline or your Travel Agent 


in Australia after the war, Werry was so 
moved by U.S. Evangelist Hyman Appel- 
man that he volunteered for the O.A.C., 
became director in 1955. 

Next: Asia & Air. Today. after 60 years 
in business, the Open Air Campaigners 
have 20 paid workers ($45 a week), 200 
volunteers and 14 mobile pulpits in Aus- 
tralia. Since World War II, branches have 
opened in Queensland, Tasmania and New 
Zealand, as well as in Toronto and Chi- 
cago, and the Campaigners hope to tackle 
Asia next. The O.A.C. is designed as a 
task force to hit all evangelical targets— 
factories, parks, lunch counters and busy 
streets. This year the group will tie up 
with Aerial Missions, an offshoot of the 
U.S. Missionary Aviation Fellowship, to 
reach the big cattle and sheep stations in 
Central Australia. Says Director Werry: 
“The men who preach in the churches 
really need us who preach under the sky.” 


Anglican Church Mice 


In the Thames-side village of Cook- | 


ham, the venerable Norman Church of 
the Holy Trinity last week was without a 
new minister; the post offers only $1,657 
a year, and the outgoing pastor only man- 
aged because he rented out part of the 
vicarage as a furnished apartment. Else- 
where, a minister applied for a job as vil- 
lage postman to supplement his income, 
and the agony columns of the London 
Times recently carried a typical ad: “An- 
glican priest seeks private loan of £300. 
Please help.” 

This sorry state has created a major 
problem for the Church of England. A 
century ago, a pastor's income consisted 
of tithes (10° of each farmer's yield), 
plus glebe lands (owned by the parish), 
plus the pastor’s own private income as 
the son of a gentleman. In those days, a 
man of the cloth could set a good table, 
collect a few rare books, and lay down 
some decent port. But today’s private in- 
comes have been wiped out by inheritance 
taxes, tithes were abolished in 1936, and 
most glebe lands have been sold. The par- 
son draws his pay from a body known as 
the Church Commissioners, which acts 
like a body of church mice—60% of the 
pastors earn less than $2,100 a year (com- 
pared with a U.S. Episcopal pastor's av- 
erage salary of $6,200). 

To make matters worse, more than half 
of the church’s “livings’ are filled by 
“patrons’—a custom inherited from pre- 
Norman times, when the privilege (known 
as “advowson”) came to be attached to 
the estate of the lord of the manor, who 
can bequeath the privilege or sell it. Thus 
a priest in search of a parish is never 
sure to what kind of patron he must sell 
himself. In Acle, Norfolk, for example, it 
is Brigadier Anstruther-Gough-Calthorpe; 
in Parracombe, Devon it is the Misses 
Nind; Colonel Pine-Coffin picks the par- 
son for St. Andrews Alwington, Devon; 
and Mrs. Power Clutterbuck holds sway 
in Ozleworth, Wotton-under-Edge. “The 
clergy,” says the Rev. Lewis Roberts of 
Peasmarsh, “is the only profession with- 
out some trade union to help it improve 
its pay and condition.” 
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For an easy, worry-proof move, call the man you can 
trust—your Allied man. Allied has moved more 
families more miles than any other mover. That's 
why 9 out of 10 choose Allied again. Look in your 
phone book, under “Allied Van Lines,"’ and call the 
man you can trust! FOR FREE “MOVING TIPS” 
BOOKLET, write: Allied Van Lines, Inc., 25th and 
Roosevelt Road, Broadview, Ill. 


| ALLIED VAN LINES {\\Numeer 1 mover ON THE HIGHWAY 


take Niki along 
wherever You 90 + 
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GRUNDIG | * = NIKI ALL-TRANSISTOR 
we Mlagatie | portABLE TAPE RECORDER 
Goes everywhere you go... tapes every sound you want to 
enjoy again! Tiny, transistorized and terrific to take along! Only 11 x 
634 x 314", weighs less than 6 Ibs. and completely battery operated. 
Versatile, too... records, plays-back, erases, rewinds. Smart-looking carrying 
case. Complete with microphone, cord, tape and reel. Created in 
West Germany .. . enjoyed throughout the world. Only $99.95, 


Saenies aa aga cl eameni Te Majestic INTERNATIONAL SALES wsion ot tHe witcox-cav conr 


Grundig Majestic dealer a Dept. TH2 + 743%. LaSalle St, + Chicago 10, tlhners 





THE DAY YOU MOVE...TRUST ALLIED! 
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Every time they 
salt the streets 


youll be glad your car came 
from Chrysler Corporation 





Chrysler Corporation cars have 
bodies soaked seven times to give 
you extra protection against rust 


When those short, gray days are in town, 
and the streets are slushy with brine, 
your 1961 Chrysler Corporation car can 
brighten things up. You’ll know that old 
man rust can’t do his worst, for that car 
is protected by America’s finest rust- 
proofing process. 


This new process not only guards 
exposed surfaces, but reaches inside to 
seal off hidden metal areas where most 
rust problems start. 


Lower body areas where road salt and 





gravel hit hardest are soaked seven times. 
Cleansed of impurities. Coated with new 
rustproofing chemicals that help shield 
the metal from corrosion. 


Result: Your car’s good looks (and 
your new-car pride) will last longer in any 
kind of climate. Think what this can 
mean next time you’re ready to trade. 


You get this extra protection in cars 
that cost no more than similar models of 
other makes. If you haven’t driven one 
of these cars lately, now’s the time. Your 
dealer’s ready when you are. 


Let a drive bring out the difference 
great engineering makes. 
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Chruster Newport—this full-sized 
Chrysler in the newlower price range has 
the protection of 7-soak rustproofing. 


Pigmouth—New rustproofing helps 
America's No. 1 low-price economy 
car keep its solid beauty for years. 
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Valiant—7-soak rust- 
proofing helps protectthe 
resale value of the King 
of the Compacts. 


Seven soakings guard against rust. Lower 
body areas are soaked in giant tanks of cleaning 
solutions and special rustproofing chemicals to pro- 
tect even hidden metal surfaces where most rust 
problems start. The inner surfaces of the sills are 
coated with a durable wax that seals out moisture 
and corrosion. 


Chrysler Corporation 


Y Serving America’s new quest for quality 


PLYMOUTH VALIANT ¢« DODGE DART LANCER ¢ CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 


SEE FRED ASTAIRE’'S BEST — “ASTAIRE TIME” REPEATED BY POPULAR DEMAND MONDAY, FEBRUARY 20, NBC-TV 
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The Compleat Composer 
Jean Barraqué is a 33-year-old French 
composer who detests daylight, the con- 
cert-going public (Asses! Imbeciles!”) 
and his own music. His ambition in life, 
he explains, is “to live 60 years, more or 
less, taking the bus and the Métro and 
avoiding suicide.” Until recently, there 
was an excellent chance that Barraqué 
would achieve this modest, Prufrockian 
goal. But now Composer Barraqué, who 
has written only “a few hundred pages 
of manuscript” and has never been per- 
formed in the U.S., stands in sudden dan- 
ger of becoming a celebrity. In a book 





raqué and Hodeir studied) was “an ulti- 
mate failure as a composer.” Hindemith’s 
music is “a lamentable error,’ Shostako- 
vich’s displays complete “mediocrity,” 
and Britten and Menotti are reflections 
of “forlorn little worlds.” 

As for the works of U.S. composers in 
general, they seem either to have been 
tainted—as were Piston, Thomson and 
Copland—by “the musically short-sighted 
Nadia Boulanger” (famed French teacher 
of composition), or by the other “neo- 
classic” influences that ruined Roger Ses- 
sions, Ben Weber and Milton Babbit, or 
by the phony addiction to the use of “folk 
tunes as oxygen tents,” presumably as 





Critic Hoperr,. CoMpOsER BARRAQUE & “SEQUENCE” SCORE 
One man's lurch is another's lilt. 


titled Since Debussy: A View of Con- 
temporary Music (Grove Press; $2.95), 
French Critic André Hodeir concludes 
that Barraqué is the greatest composer to 
appear in the last 50 years. 

Hodeir is known as a writer of stupefy- 
ingly erudite jazz criticism and a compos- 
er of dense, twelve-tone works in jazz 
style (Paradoxe I, Evanescence). He may 
also become known as the man who tried 
to murder modern music. In his new book, 
Hodeir argues that since Debussy’s death 
in 1918, there has been only a handful of 
composers of any merit and even these 
have possessed seriously flawed talents. 
Stravinsky, who along with Picasso “is the 
most pampered artist of our time,” started 
well with Le Sacre du Printemps—his only 
work likely to survive, according to Ho- 
deir—but he has long since adopted the 
role of “The Great Dilettante’’ and sunk 
to sheer boredom as “the stylist in him 
has devoured the artist.” 

Forlorn Worlds. Schoenberg, it is true, 
broke new paths, but had no clear notion 
where they led. Berg “wasted the last 
years of his life in a sterile attempt to 
retrace his steps,’ used the tone-row when 
it was not “essential to the spirit of his 
music.’ Bartok was on the wrong track 
because he was seeking a new classicism, 
while Messiaen (with whom both Bar- 
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employed by composers like Henry Cowell 
and Alan Hovhaness. Even Edgar Varése 
and John Cage, those shrieking, slamming 
avant-gardists, are “un-rigorous and aes- 
thetically unsuccessful.” 

Utter Strangeness. The twelve-tone 
idiom is music’s only salvation, according 
to Prophet Hodeir, but of all twelve- 
toners, perhaps only Jean Barraqué meas- 
ures up to Critic Hodeir’s ideal: “A world 
of utter strangeness.” In Hodeir’s view, 
Barraqué’s Séquence for soprano and 
chamber orchestra is one of the “rare 
works in the history of music,”’ and “the 
greatest piece of music written in Europe 
since Debussy’s last period.” Barraqué’s 
unfinished La Mort de Virgile, to which 
he expects to devote the rest of his life, 
is more “monumental than anything ever 
conceived in the past.’ According to the 
composer, it will be scored for four differ- 
ent orchestras and four choruses (small, 
medium, large, huge), and take 17 hours 
to perform. “It doesn’t matter whether 
the public can stand it,’ says Barraqué. 
“Art is made for the creator only.” 

Hodeir's fellow critics in France find 
Composer Barraqué interesting but by no 
means a musical messiah. Barraqué him- 
self agrees. “Contemporary music makes 
me sick,” he says. “My last work makes 
me sick. It lurches.” 









The Civilized Composer 


British Composer Sir William Walton, 
58, is an orderly man who prefers to leave 
no compositional form neglected. Accord- 
ingly, he has written at least “one of 
everything” during his career: a sym- 
phony, an opera (Troilus and Cressida), 
concertos for solo instruments, chamber 
works. Having covered the circuit once, 
he is now making the rounds again: last 
week Sir William was in Manhattan to 
hear the visiting Cleveland Orchestra give 
the New York premiére of his Symphony 
No. 2. 

Walton recalls his First Symphony, 
finished in 1935, as “the angry-young-man 
sort of thing.’’ The new work is “slightly 
more civilized—maybe too civilized.” As 
played under George Szell’s direction last 
week, it emerged as a massive, melodi- 
ous composition, almost Straussian in its 
traditional conservatism. In its three 
movements it alternates between moods 
of surgingly sensuous lyricism and a kind 
of heraldic pomp reminiscent of Walton's 
own Orb and Sceptre march, written in 
1953 for the coronation of Queen Eliza- 
beth. The symphony’s greatest strength 
lies in the raw dramatic power that never 
seems to desert Walton. But on balance 
there is more pomp than circumstance 
in the Second Symphony, more crafts- 
manship than inspiration (“Very well 
scored if I do say so,” said Sir William). 

Walton, who now lives with his 
Argentine-born wife on the Italian island 
of Ischia, is well aware that he is con- 
sidered old hat by a younger generation of 
English composers. Perhaps because he 
flunked out of Oxford for failing algebra, he 
has never had the slightest interest in 
“mucking about the tone-rows.”’ And even 
if he did, he is not persuaded that it would 
help his reputation. These days, Walton 
observes, musical one-upmanship has be- 
come such a complex art that “it is quite 
possible to go in and out of fashion four 
or five times during one’s lifetime.” 


"Incentive to Try" 

While talented Negro soloists have be- 
come commonplace in the U.S., virtually 
no Negroes have mounted the podiums of 
major U.S. orchestras.* Last week, one 
did. Henry Lewis, 28, a bass player for 
ten years with the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, was filling in for ailing Igor Marke- 
vitch, led a topnotch, widely acclaimed 
concert that included Dvorak’s Fourth 
Symphony and Beethoven's concert aria 
Ah Perfido!, sung by Lewis’ wife, Soprano 
Marilyn Horne. Vigorous, sweeping Con- 
ductor Lewis had previously led the Sev- 
enth Army Orchestra and the Los Angeles 
String Society, a group he formed himself 
in 1958, will conduct several other Phil- 
harmonic concerts. Said he last week: 
“One of the most important things I can 
do now is give other Negroes the incen- 
tive to try.” 

















Talented Negro Conductor Dean Dixon was 
never able to get 2 major post in the U.S., is 
now the head of the Hesse Radio Orchestra 
in Frankfurt. 
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The most advanced dictating 


machine has sound you can see 


The precision instrument above can 
drastically reduce your business com- 
munications cost. Itis the Dictaphone 
Time-Master®—the dictating 
machine with “sound you can see.” 

This dictating machine, the most 
advanced, is a specific answer to the 
current squeeze on profits because 
it saves so much time, effort and 
money, at so little cost. (The cost of 


an average business letter is $1.83; 


with the transistorized Time-Master 


you can save at least 30%! The cost of 


the machine itself: only about 25¢ a 
day to own and maintain.) 

With the Time-Master, you accom- 
plish more with the same people, 
which means you don’t have to add 
or replace personnel. It is simple to 
use and has the exclusive red Dicta- 
belt record with “sound you can see.” 
l se Dictabelt once; file or discard. 





Dictaphone Corporation manufac- 
tures not only the Time-Master but 
many other instruments of commu- 
nication. All will be demonstrated 
gladly by a trained Dictaphone repre- 
sentative. Why not call him today? 

Dictaphone, Time-Master, Dictabelt, 
registered trademarks of Dictaphone 
Corp., 730 Third Ave., N. ¥:17,.N. ¥; 


Dictaphone 


CORPORATION 





KEY TO JET TAIL SILHOUETTE 


1. Argentine gauchos, cowboys to you, are equally 
at home in folk songs or pursuing wild ostrich 





2. Trout are so plentiful in Chile’s lake district 


they fight to take a hook 


3. Peru has many miles of beaches, This one 
is near Lima 





4. Trece Monedas (13 Coins), one of Lima's fine 
restaurants, is set in an old colonial home 


5. Colorful hand-woven blankets are much-sought 
souvenirs of Ecuador 
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PANAGRA 


SLASHES 


ET FARES 


TO SOUTH 


AMERICA 





No time limit, no jet surcharge on new low fares good 
all year around—and only Panagra gives you daily 
jets to the world’s friendliest continent! 


A dramatic cut in Panagra fares—effective April 1*—lets 
you see South America at the lowest rates ever: Miami- 
Lima, round trip, $380. New York-Buenos Aires, round 
trip, $599. And with swift Panagra jets to cut your travel 
time in half, you get 14 days in sun-filled South America 
on only 2 weeks’ vacation. 

Exciting? You'll see cities that were old before the Cru- 
sades began. You'll relax in hotels where service still fol- 
lows continental traditions forgotten in more crowded 
parts of the world. You'll dine superbly in restaurants 
where ‘‘How did you enjoy it?” is more important to your 
host than how much you spent. 

Weather? It’s a pleasant blend of Spring and Summer. 
Shopping? You haven't seen prices like these for years. 
Beaches? Sports? You'll find them all in South America. 

Fly now, without change of plane, over the routes of 
National, Pan Am, and Panagra. Call your travel agent 
or Pan American, Sales Agent for Panagra. 


*Subject to Government approval 


PANAGRA 


WORLD'S FRIENDLIEST AIRLINE 


For your copy of a 130-page book “How to Get the Most 
Out of Your Trip to South America,"” send 25¢ to Don 
Wilson, Room 4415, Chrysler Bidg., N. Y. C. 17 
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The fascination of real wood paneling’s grain patterns and color variations makes other decoration superfluous on Parke. Davis and Company's board room 
walls. Nothing artificial or superimposed here, just the tree-grown beauty of Brazilian rosewood in Weildwoog® Architectural blue-print matched panels, Algoma-made. 


Wood paneling like this makes each wall an original masterpiece 


Prestige and a wood paneled office go together. A hand- 
some example is the President's Office of Parke, Davis in Detroit, 
paneled in honey-colored matched teak of Weldwood Algoma- 
made Architectural panels. Architect: Marr & Marr, Detroit. 





_ Beautiful walls of Weldwood real wood 


paneling are their own best decoration, 
incomparably luxurious in your office or 
home. Choose Brazilian rosewood's dra- 
matic elegance, teak’s traditional luxury, or 
countless others of the world’s fine woods. 


REAL WOOD PANELING 





Send 25¢ for illustrated 
“Business Interiors 
Ideas" and “Home 
Ideas"’ booklets. Ad- 
dress: Weldwood, Dept. 
72-17-61, 55 W. 44th 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Product of United States Plywood ¢ 135 showrooms in the United States and Canada 


SCIENCE 





Red Troubles 


Launched on Oct. 4, 1957. 
Sputnik I triggered a storm of criticism 
for U.S. education, which was accused of 
turning out used-car dealers and basket- 
ball players instead of scientists. Indeed, 
Soviet scientific education was even touted 
as a model that the U.S, should try to 
follow. Last week that attitude looked 
pretty silly: few U.S. experts now believe 
that the Russians are far ahead in 
science education—and the Soviets them- 
selves have begun to look sourly at their 
own system. 

In a recent issue of Soviet Weekly, 
Academician Mikhail Lavrentyev, vice 
president of the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences, berated Soviet schools and univer- 
sities for not producing more and better 
trained scientists. Much of the trouble, 
he said, comes from the “divorce” be- 
tween research institutes and universities. 
The best scientists avoid becoming univer- 
sity professors because they fear being 
loaded with so much teaching that they 
can do little or no research. They prefer 
the institutes, which do research only. At- 
tempts by education authorities to make 
the institutes into centers of scientific edu- 
cation have come to little. The institute 
directors will not cooperate because they 
regard teaching as a drag on research. 

All this sounds familiar to U.S. scien- 
tists and educators, who have long been 
plagued by the same problem of research 
v. teaching. A peculiarly Russian difficulty 
is the high average age of Soviet scientists. 
U.S. scientists get their doctorates in their 
late 20s, but most Russian scientists wait 
until they are 50 before they even try for 
a Ph.D. Older still are the top men of the 
scientific hierarchy. “These venerable sci- 
entists.” says the article, “are responsible 
for the situation because they feel that 
only a person of advanced age can become 
a doctor of science. This artificial retarda- 
tion of the development of our young peo- 
ple is harmful to science. Doctors must 
be trained at the age of 30-35 when a 
person thinks boldly and broadly.” 


The Cause of the Snow 


Particularly in the East. the frozen, 
snow-strangled U.S. last week could only 
echo General George S. Patton's exasper- 
ated wartime injunction to his chaplain: 
“Goddam it, get me some good weather!” 

Not since Dec. 1 had the cities and 
farms east of the Mississippi seen even 
reasonable winter weather. Ferryboats 
froze in Lake Michigan. Georgia peach 
trees shivered in the coldest winter in 25 
years. New York City. buried under 55.7 
inches of snow that had fallen this season, 
also endured 16 days of continuously 
below-freezing temperatures. Last week, 
in a taxi driver's dream of heaven, private 
cars were banned in Manhattan for five 
days to facilitate snow removal, which so 
far has cost the metropolis some $20 
million. 

To millions, there was only one urgent 
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MANHATTAN AFTER THE STORM* 
A cold blow below the belt. 


question of the moment: Why this mis- 
erable weather? In Washington, even as 
quarter-sized snowflakes floated down out- 
side his window, U.S. Weather Bureau 
Meteorologist Jerome Namias had an ex- 
planation that did not rely on an analysis 
of sunspot cycles, lowered ocean levels, 
or industrial fumes. The immediate cause 
of the weather: the planetary winds were 
wandering. 

During a generally mild November, 
said Namias, the planetary winds (which 
generally circle the earth from west to 
east) flowed in a steady river of air 
10,000 ft. to 50,000 ft. above the earth. 
This was normal. But the longer the river 
flowed unperturbed, the more certain was 
its eventual breakup into meandering, un- 
dulating waves that swirl north and south, 
mixing arctic and tropic air. Early in De- 
cember, that happened. A cascade of cold 
air swept toward the Gulf of Mexico at 
the same time that the warm air was 
sucked into the heart of the continent. 
The heavier cold air swung under the 
belly of the warmer wind, lifting it, cool- 
ing it, and turning the entire moisturized 
mess to snow. 

Even as the transformation was tak- 
ing place, low-pressure areas were cre- 
ated, drawing down more cold air from 
the north and intensifying the tempera- 
ture contrasts. To aggravate the storm 
cycle further, the snow itself reflects more 
sunlight back into the atmosphere, pre- 
vents the ground from warming, and 


West 36th Street in the heart of the garment 
district. 


touches off the start of a four-to-seven- 
day feedback loop that helps create the 
conditions for the next snowfall. 

While the Eastern U.S. was blanketed 
by layers of snow, said Namias, Alaska 
has been abnormally warm, while Europe 
and the Atlantic Ocean have been stormy. 
“But,” he added with a touch of meteoro- 
logical pride, ‘‘the abnormalities in North 
America equal or exceed any in the 
world.” And how long will it last? Said 
Namias helplessly: “Ultimately the vicious 
circle will break as the sun moves north 
in the sky, warming the arctic air mass. 
Until then, this pattern is likely to stay 
around for a while.” 





ee ° 
Living Electron Pictures 

Electron microscopes are much more 
powerful than microscopes using light. 
but conventional models have a great 
disadvantage: they cannot be used on 
living cells or organisms. Their pictures 
of bacteria, for instance, show dried-uy 
husks that do not resemble living bac- 
teria any more than ancient Egyptian 
mummies resemble living men. But last 
week a new-type electron microscope in 
Toulouse, France, was taking pictures of 
bacteria that are still alive and reasonably 
healthy. 

An electron microscope works by shoot- 
ing electrons through an object and bring- 
ing them to a magnified focus on the far 
side. The object shows as a shadowed 
picture because some parts of it stop more 
electrons than others. Since electrons are 
scattered by air, the interior of the instru- 
ment must be an almost perfect vacuum, 
which would dry up and kill almost in- 
stantly all living bacteria, 

The new French microscope at the 
Toulouse Electron Optics Laboratory is 
housed in a shining aluminum sphere 7§ 
ft. in diameter. Professor Gaston Dupouy 
head of the laboratory and the micro- 
scope’s chief operator, explains that he 
protects bacteria by enclosing them in a 
tiny air-filled cell that fits on the micro- 
scope’s stage. The cell has two windows, 
one on the top, the other on the bottom 
which are covered with collodion film less 
than four-millionths of an inch thick. The 
windows are so small (four-thousandths 
of an inch in diameter) that this gossamer 
stuff has enough strength to resist the 
suck of the vacuum. So the cell keeps its 
moist air and the bacteria in it do not 
dry up. 

The 50,000-volt electrons of ordinary 
microscopes are not powerful enough to 
penetrate the two layers of film and the 
plump, water-filled bodies of healthy bac- 
teria. So the upper part of Dupouy’s 
sphere is filled with a powerful accelerator 
that delivers a beam of million-volt elec- 
trons. They are tricky and dangerous to 
handle, but carefully measured bursts of 
them pass through living bacteria and 
make meaningful shadow pictures of their 
insides, magnified 25,000 times. The bac- 
teria are little the worse for their experi- 
ence. Dupouy testified almost affection- 
ately that when they are taken out of the 
formidable microscope, they can still re- 
produce their kind. 
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The Graceful Giants 
(See Cover) 

These are the golden years for base- 
ball, football and basketball, the big three 
of U.S. professional sport. Major-league 
baseball, expanded from coast to coast, 
has at last become national. Pro football, 
unequaled in its combination of violence 
and cunning, plays in stadiums that have 
been sold out for weeks in advance, Bas- 
ketball, pro and amateur, is booming as 
never before. 

Baseball has changed little since Babe 
Ruth first started swatting home runs 
over fences; football has been largely con- 
tent to find new uses for old techniques 
of the pass and the T formation. But bas- 
ketball, that peculiarly American sport, 
has undergone a dramatic transformation. 

Within recent memory, basketball was 
a game of pattern plays as formal as any 
cotillion, of two-handed set shots that 
were lovely to watch but easy to block, 
of rules that set officials’ whistles to shrill- 
ing at the flick of physical contact, and of 
defensive systems that held most scores 
well below the 60 mark. By those stand- 
ards, today’s game is absolutely unrecog- 
nizable in the professional National Bas- 
ketball Association, which inevitably sets 
the style for college, high school and 
playground basketball. 

Fast Break, Screen & Jump. As played 
by the pros, basketball is a rushing, bruis- 
ing battle that leaves its gigantic players 
gasping for breath long after each game. 
Forcing the pace is a rule that requires a 
team to take a shot within 24 seconds 
of getting the ball. This means that at 
least 75° of the action develops from 
the kaleidoscopic swirl of the instant, and 
that play is dominated by 

The fast break, which sends three at- 
tackers sprinting down the floor against 
two defenders, or two 

The screen 


against one. 
which a_ player 
gives a teammate the necessary split sec- 





jlay i 
play, in 


ond to shoot by planting himself between 
the shooter and _ his defensive 
man. 

The one-handed jump shot, which is 
almost impossible to stop without foul- 
ing the shooter. 

Gone Goon. Basketball’s offensive rev- 
olution has sent scores skyrocketing, until 
it now requires an average of 122 points 
to win an N.B.A. game, As the game has 
changed. so have the players. Teams once 
depended on three or four scorers; now 
every man on the floor can go over 20 
points a game, the old yardstick of suc- 
Says Los Angeles Lakers’ Coach Fred 
Schaus, himself a pro only a few years 
ago: “It's incredible, but it’s true that 
N.B.A. man, an average man 
would have been a great star six, seven or 
eight years ago. Maybe now he’s just a 
fourth or fifth man instead of a star.” 

Gone is the day of the glandular goon 


assigned 





cess. 


today’s 


Tue Bic O at Work 
A coach would pay to watch him play. 


who could do little more than stand be- 
neath the basket and stuff in rebounds. 
Philadelphia's Wilt (“The Stilt”) Cham- 
berlain, who leads the N.B.A. in scoring 
with an average 37.8, stands 7 ft. 2 in., 
but has the speed and agility to be a 
marvel were he half a foot shorter. St. 
Louis’ Bob Pettit (6 ft. 9 in.) is quick 
and graceful, Boston's Bill Russell (6 ft. 
to in.) is a defensive and rebounding 
genius, Los Angeles’ Elgin Baylor (6 ft. 
s in.) combines the brute strength of a 
pro football tackle with the supple co- 
ordination of an Olympic gymnast, and 
even at the advanced age of 
Bob Cousy (dwarfish at 6 ft. 1 in.) re- 
mains the playmaking wizard of the game. 

Complete Courtmen. Yet such are the 
demands of modern basketball that each 
of these players has a flaw, however slight. 
Chamberlain, Baylor and Pettit are less 
than superior as playmakers. Boston's 
Russell is an erratic scorer. Not only is 
the short Cousy no rebounder, but he is 
no great shakes on defense—despite his 
flashy interceptions. 

Thus the dream of every basketball 
coach, both in the N.B.A. and among the 
amateurs, is to find the player who com- 
bines all the talents required by the mod- 
ern game: scoring, playmaking, rebound- 
ing and defending. In the N.B.A.’s 
season, no player comes closer to fulfill- 
ing that ideal of the complete courtman 
than the Cincinnati Royals’ Oscar Rob- 
ertson, 22, a lithe (6 ft. 44 in., 200 lbs.) 
Negro guard who was famed in college. 
as he is in the N.B.A., as “The Big 0.” 

Last week, as the 1961 basketball teams 
headed down the stretch, N.B.A. statistics 
reflected Rookie Robertson's all-round ex- 
cellence. His 30.1 
him third among the league's scorers, a 
fact made all the remarkable be- 
cause, as Boston’s Bill Sharman explains 
“I've been the leading backcourt scorer 
in the over the last nine years 
and the best average I ever got was 22.3 
points in 1958. Last year Detroit's Gene 
Shue beat that with a 22.8 average. Now 
along comes Robertson as a rookie aver- 
aging more than 30.” Hitting on 47% of 
his shots, Robertson stands fifth in N.B.A. 
in accuracy. His rebounding (10 per 
game) is vastly respected. And with an 
average of 9.3 assists per game, Oscar 
Robertson has replaced the legendary 
Cousy as the league's leading playmaker. 

Even more meaningful than the statis- 
tics are the tributes that come from rival 
players and coaches. Says Cousy himself: 
“Robertson is the best of his kind ever to 
come into the league.’’ Says the Detroit 
Pistons’ Coach Dick McGuire: “Oscar is 
better than Cousy ever was; Oscar is the 
finest player in basketball.” Says Boston's 
sharpshooting Tommy Heinsohn: “He 
knows all the phases of the game—pass- 
ing, shooting, rebounding. If he couldn't 
pass, you could play him differently, but 
if you double-team him for a second, you 
gamble. That calls for a pass, and he'll 


pass it.” 


22 Boston's 
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game average placed 





more 


league 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY WALTER BENNETT 


Pure Product. In almost every way, 
incinnati’s Robertson is a pure product 
of the sport of basketball as it has devel- 
oped in the U.S. The game was invented 
in 1891 in Springfield, Mass. by gym 
instructor named Jim Naismith, who 
wanted to give his bored classes a switch 
from the daily grind of calisthenics. To- 
day basketball is played with eager enthu- 
iasm and improving skill by some 
nations from Chile to China, but it has 
remained a distinctly American game. Its 
virtues are obvious: any number can play, 
indoors or out, in all seasons. It requires 
nothing more than a ball. and a basket 
that is much the same whether it hangs 
from a backboard in Madison Square 
sarden or a barn door in Kentucky. This 
an estimated 150 million Ameri- 
cans will watch games played by some 
20,000 high schools, 1,000 colleges, and 
rms of amateur teams composed of 
players ranging from scurrying schoolboys ; : Pe 
to gimpy grandfathers. Robertson fires his one-hand jump in time to beat an attempted block... 

What is more, to millions of Americans 
the game of basketball is more than a . 
sport—it is the most important event on * 
winter’s social calendar. Once the winter 
wheat is in the ground in towns like 
Sharon Springs, Kans., there is little else 
to do but watch the games on Tuesday 
and Friday nights in the $19¢ school 
gym, the grandest building in the county. 
In Ohio, the citizens of Bethel Township 
regularly drop past Ray Morrison’s gen- 
eral store to rock on their heels around 
the stove and talk of the local high school 
team (12 and 6 this season) and of Ohio 
State University’s national champions, one 
of the great clubs of recent years. 

But even the fans of Ohio and Kansas 
will admit that the biggest, noisiest and 
best basketball state of them all is Indi- 
ana, where every boy seems to be born 
with a hook shot and a stutter-step drib- 
ble. No one in Indiana sees anything odd 
about the fact that the gym in Hunting- 
burg holds 6,300 persons, although the 
town's total population is 4.000. Folks 
from out of town just naturally want to 
drive in to see the games. Each March 
Indiana explodes in the wildest high 
school tournament in the nation—four ...and the battle 
frenzied weekends of play that consist- 
ently draw more than 1,500,000 fans, 
last year grossed more than $1,000,000. 

Into the Dust Bowl. Oscar Robertson, 
of course, learned his basketball in Indi- 
ana. Born on a farm near Charlotte, Tenn., 
Oscar was three when his family moved 
to Indianapolis, where his father landed 
a job in the city sanitation department. 
The Robertsons settled precariou in a 
grim, four-room, tarpaper-roofed house 
in the black ghetto on the west side of 
town. Just two blocks away was an out- 
door basketball court known as the “dust 
bowl.” In the dust bow! Oscar Robertson 
discovered basketball. 

With no ball to shoot. young Oscar 
used to shy tin cans at the basket. When 
he was eight, he got a small ball that he 
would solemnly wash with soap and water 
every night. Not until he was eleven did 
he get his first full-sized ball, the dis- 
card of one of the families for whom his 
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mother was then working as a domestic. 

Everywhere that Oscar went, the ball 
was sure to go. He early became a basket- 
ball perfectionist. Nothing stopped his 
dribbling practice—eating supper, watch- 
ing TV, reading. “I’ve got to control it.” 
he would tell his brother Bailey, who 
later became good enough himself to win 
a spot on the Harlem Globetrotters. “T've 
got to control the dribble.” Recalls his 
mother: “You couldn't sleep at night 
with that basketball going all the time. 
Bump! Bump! Bump!” 

Cool & Hot. By the time he hit the 
eighth grade, Oscar was a skinny-armed, 
precocious hotshot who already was com- 
pletely confident of his skill. In the city 
championship he dribbled away the last 





Madison Square Garden, where he could 
test his game against the very best. Even 
after he had landed Robertson, Cincin- 
nati Coach George Smith fretted that 
someone would steal his protégé. “Every 
time Oscar left town,” recalls Teammate 
Ralph Davis, who also moved up to the 
Royals from Cincinnati, “Smith would 
start phoning campuses to see if he had 
been stolen.” 

Robertson was a prize well worth hi- 
jacking. In high school he had ranked a 
solid 16th in a class of 171, but at Cin- 
cinnati his grades in business administra- 
tion fell off to C; Oscar had come to 
play basketball. He kept at least four 
basketballs in his room. “When the drib- 
bling stopped,” says Davis, who lived 


bes Cad 





BLOOMER GIRLS IN ACTION (CIRCA 1900) 
Once it was as formal as a cotillion. 


moments of each quarter, then coolly 
sank a basket as the last second ticked off. 

Between his freshman and sophomore 
years at the all-Negro Crispus Attuck 
High School, Oscar sprouted six inches 
to a weedy 6 ft. 2 in. (Oscar's height, 
the family insists, was inherited from 
a 6-ft. 5-in. great-grandfather, who was 
born a slave, died in 1954 at 116, re- 
putedly the oldest U.S. citizen.) Playing 
against some of the best competition in 
the nation, Oscar made all-state three 
years, led his team to a 45-game winning 
streak and two state championships. Says 
Crispus Attucks’ Coach Ray Crowe: “Os- 
car was good enough in high school to 
play pro ball.” 

Against the Grain. The 75 colleges 
that were after Oscar called so often that 
his father had the phone disconnected 
three times. Oscar finally chose the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, partly because it 
was fairly close to home, mainly because 
it played a big-time schedule that hit 









* Named for the mulatto who was the first 
man to be killed by British troops in the Boston 
Massacre, March 5, 1770. 


56 


next door, “you knew Oscar had gone to 
bed.” By this time Oscar had come to 
have a paternally protective feeling about 
a basketball, once chewed out a univer- 
sity publicity man for casually bouncing 
a ball on the pavement. “You'll ruin that 
ball. You'll rub off the grain and throw 
it off balance.” 

Bank Draft. As a sophomore, making 
his very first start in Madison Square 
Garden, Robertson scored 56 points, at 
the time the biggest night anyone—col- 
lege or pro—had ever had in that shrine 
of basketball. Playing forward through- 
out his college career, Robertson set 14 
major national marks, including a game 
average of 33.8 points. By the time he 
graduated last spring, he had become the 
only college player to lead the nation’s 
scorers for three straight years. 

Robertson was still a sophomore when 
he was claimed, under the N.B.A.’s ter- 
ritorial rule, by the Cincinnati Royals, 
who then sat back nervously to see if he 
would graduate before the team went 
bankrupt. Robertson made it just in time, 
drove a hard bargain with the Royals, 
who realized that he could always peddle 





his spectacular talents to the showboat- 
ing, all-Negro Globetrotters. His three- 
year contract calls for an annual salary 
of about $33.000, plus a percentage of the 
gate that should boost the total take to 
around $50,000. 

Price of Success. Off the court, basket- 
ball’s new star has not yet learned to 
cope with the intrusions on his privacy 
that inevitably come with sudden suc- 
cess. He is diffident except with longtime 
friends, quietly shrugs off praise of his 
achievements. Explains his mother 
“Deep within, Oscar likes the publicity, 
but he doesn’t want to lose his head and 
hurt himself.” But Robertson is also ca- 
pable of public flashes of wry humor. 
When a confused fan once asked what 
team he played for, Robertson dead- 
panned: “The Chicago Black Hawks, of 
course.” 

Last summer Robertson married petite 
Yvonne Crittenden, a girl he had met in 
college and had been too shy to talk to 
on their first date. Yvonne teaches first 
grade in Cincinnati, which is almost more 
than her hero-worshiping pupils can bear. 
One child proudly uses Yvonne's full 
married name at every opportunity: 
“Mrs. Oscar Robertson, may I sharpen 
my pencil?” “Mrs. Oscar Robertson, may 
I go to the rest room?’’ When the Royals 
are in town, Robertson hunches over the 
kitchen table and meticulously helps 
Yvonne keep her school records, takes 
her dancing (he is accomplished in such 
steps as the “horse” and the “slop’), 
spins his records of Fats Domino, and 
resolutely stays in bed when she goes off 
to work. “Maybe he thinks he’s not 
going to get enough sleep.” says Yvonne. 
“Maybe all pro basketball players are 
tired all the time.” 

Shut-Eye. If they are not, they should 
be. Pro basketball bristles with violence. 
Falling players leave slippery smears of 
sweat on the floor that have to be mopped 
up with towels. Trainers use freezing 
sprays of ethyl chloride to relieve the 
pain of a sprain—and keep the man in the 
game. An estimated 85% of the pros play 
with nagging injuries—charley horses, 
jammed thumbs, pulled muscles—and 
St. Louis’ Pettit and Syracuse’s Dolph 
Schayes have kept going with broken 
wrists. Robertson himself is just getting 
over a torn muscle above his right hip, 
which benched him for five games. After a 
game, win or lose, the exhausted players 
slump silently on stools in front of their 
lockers. Pro basketball is now so much 
tougher than big-league baseball that 
Cousy scoffs at any comparison: “One of 
those guys runs out a triple, and he looks 
like he needs a stomach pump.” 

Almost as debilitating as the contact in- 
juries are the rigors of travel. Any N.B.A. 
team is apt to find itself playing seven 
games in as many cities within ten days. 
As the westernmost team, Los Angeles 
this season will travel 100.000 miles to 
play a 79-game schedule. Conspicuous as 
a herd of giraffes, the N.B.A.’s big men 
have learned to cope with an alien world 
of threatening doorframes and ridiculous- 
ly small chairs. At night they drape their 
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“I’m useful. I’m busy. I spend hours 
on the phone every day. I do oodles 
of odd jobs around here. I’m too bright 
to waste time sticking stamps, sealing 
envelopes. And I’m too well paid. 

“That’s what I told the boss. Okay, 
he said. So we got a postage meter. 
Golly! Why didn’t I pipe up ages ago?” 

When you have a postage meter: 
You bypass those GI glued stamps. Get 
rid of stamp sticking and good-bye 
government stamped envelopes. Keep 
the stamp box for petty cash. 

You always have the right stamp — 
because you print it. Any amount for 
any kind of mail. Right on the envelope, 
or on special tape for parcel post. Plus 
your own small ad, if you want one. You 
stamp and seal a day’s mail in minutes! 


é 


A girl like me, I said, 
deserves a postage meter! 





How do you buy postage? Go to the 
nearest postoflice. They set the meter for 
as much as you want to buy, a little or a 
lot. Postage in the meter can’t be stuck 
together, swiped, borrowed, burned up, 
or blown away! Also, it’s automatically 
accounted for! And metered mail takes 
less time in the postoffice, can often 
make earlier planes and trains. 

You're too small for a meter? Not 
at all! More than a hundred thousand 
small mailers use the DM, desk model 
postage meter. One-third of DM users 
average less than $1 a day for postage 
— like the DM for its convenience. 

Like to have a demonstration in your 
office, no obligation? Call the nearest 
Pitney-Bowes office. Or send coupon 
for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of latest postal 
rates, with parcel post map and zone finder. 





Pitney-B OWe Ss PrrNey-Bowes, INC. 
POSTAGE METERS 


1299 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Send free ( booklet CQ postal rate chart to: 


Name 


Made by the leading manufacturer of mailing machines . . . 139 offices in U.S. and Canada. 
In Canada: Pitney-Bowes of Canada, Lid., Dept. 399, 909 Yonge Street, Toronto. Address 


The model of the USS Suribachi weighs 1,000 pounds and is a little over eleven feet long. 


Shell sail thousands of miles ...on land 


Most of the models built by Bethlehem crafts- 
men are sections of ships which are carefully 
studied by our naval architects before final 
designs are completed. 


Be. 


Built with the same care and precision as the real 
ship, this perfectly scaled miniature was made by 
Bethlehem ship-model craftsmen for the U. S. Navy. 
The gun sights, winches, booms, ship’s bell, and fire- 
horn are all true to size. 

When the model was completed she began her 
“voyage’”—an exhibition tour that covers many 
thousands of miles. Later, the model will become 
a “textbook” for fleet officers, probably at the U.S 
Naval Academy in Annapolis. 

The real 512-ft USS Suribachi, and four of her 
sister-ships, were built at our Sparrows Point ship- 
yard, near Baltimore. These specialized ships supply 
ammunition to the fleet at sea. 





feet over suitcase racks placed at the ends 
of their Hollywood-style hotel beds. After 
a game, supper may be a piece of pumpkin 
pie served on a cardboard plate on the 
way to the airport. The players gulp it 
down, then plunge into sleep, mouths 
slack, heads banging against frosty win- 
dows. Says Robertson: “Whenever you 
get a chance to sleep, you just got to close 
your eyes and do it.” 

“It'll Get By." To Oscar Robertson, 
the game is worth the hardship. “I didn’t 
get a kick out of college basketball,” 
Robertson now admits. “It didn’t excite 
me. But this game—the pro game—is 
plenty exciting.” Playing guard for the 
Royals (he is too small for forward), 
Robertson has taken charge of the Roy- 
als, with the tacit backing of Coach Char- 
ley Wolf, just as he automatically has run 
every one of his teams from the seventh 
grade on. Robertson has learned to work 
in close tandem with Jack Twyman (6 ft. 
6 in., 210 lbs.), the team’s only other 
established star, but he does not hesitate 
to turn his sharp tongue on a veteran who 
has made a bonehead play. Says Cousy: 
“Robertson acts as though he’s been in 
this league for ten years.” 

Robertson on the prowl is grace itself. 
He flows down the court, head bobbing, 
shoulders feinting, every part of his body 
blended into one rhythmical pattern of 
deception. At his side, controlled by a 
sensitive hand, bounces a basketball that 
seems to accompany him like an old and 
trusted friend. For the flicker of a second, 
a Royal breaks loose, and in that instant 
Robertson hits him with a pass. Says 
Robertson of the art of passing: “Throw 
it as close to your man’s head as you can, 
It'll get by—he’ll have to blink.” 

If no teammate gets away for a pass, 
Robertson can often do the job by him- 
self. The instant his opponent lets his 
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PETTIT WITH STOLEN BALL 
A rushing, bruising ballet. 
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weight fall on the wrong foot, Robertson 
takes a giant step and starts to move like 
a sports car slamming into gear. Crouched 
over the ball, his left arm thrust out as a 
shield, Robertson maneuvers through the 
melee under the hoop until, in one blurred 
motion, he rises from the floor to hang 
alone in mid-air like a puppet on a string. 
At last he shoots—a precise, gentle re- 
lease of the ball that is cocked behind his 
right ear, a final flick of his fingers. The 
mark of Robertson’s shot is the hiss of the 
net as the ball falls cleanly through. 

"Play Him Tight."" Defending against 
such an attack is a thankless task—but 
the pros do their rugged best. Says Paul 
Seymour of his St. Louis team’s tactics 
against Robertson: “We pick him up at 
three-quarters court. We haven’t picked 
up a man back there in years.” Alterna- 
tively, many teams sag their defense 
against Robertson to keep him from 
crashing through the middle. 

Each of the N.B.A.’s stars faces special 
defensive techniques. Says Cincinnati's 
Wayne Embry of playing against Bos- 
ton’s Russell: “Get Bill off the boards. I 
try to push him out as far as he'll go. I 
try to bump him out with my thighs and 
forearms. You can’t push Wilt out. He’s 
too strong.” Says Russell on defending 
against Chamberlain: “Make him take 
that fall-away shot of his—it takes him 
away from the backboard.” Says Twyman 
about Baylor, one of the great stars in the 
history of basketball. “Play him tight at 
the beginning of the game. Your whole 
object in life after he gets the ball is to 
block him off, give him the outside shot.” 
Says Syracuse’s Coach Alex Hannum 
about Pettit: “Keep him off the offensive 
board. Face-check him sometimes, even if 
you have to sacrifice the idea of getting 
the rebound.” 

Elbow Ethics. Implicit in many such 
methods are tricks of the trade not exactly 
prescribed by the rules—and_ indeed 
N.B.A. officials are lenient of necessity. 
Admits one referee: “We don't call a foul 
unless the contact directly involves the 
play—except once in a while. If we called 
them all, we'd be blowing those damned 
whistles all night.” 

Given this leeway, rival centers struggle 
for position in their own private wrestling 
matches under the basket. Boston's 
barrel-chested Jim Loscutoff is respected 
for his skill at disconcerting a jump shoot- 
er by jabbing him in the ribs with a mas- 
sive forefinger. New Boy Robertson is 
already an expert at putting a hand on his 
man’s hip and swinging himself around 


his rival. (Says Schayes: “Someone is 
going to grab that arm some day and 
throw Robertson into the third row.’’) 


St. Louis’ hulking Clyde Lovellette dain- 
tily holds his man by the seam of his 
pants. Sums up  Boston’s Heinsohn 
“You've got to know where the referee is.” 

No pro gets upset when he catches an 
accidental elbow in a scramble for a loose 
ball. Detroit's Walt Dukes (7 ft., 220 
Ibs.) has the sharpest elbows in the league, 
beats a painful tattoo on the heads of 
friend and foe alike. Used intentionally, 


however, the elbow can be a far more 
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Calling for wits, stamina and speed. 
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effective weapon than a punch. Says one 
coach on the ethics of elbowing: “It’s 
perfectly all right for me to belt someone 
if he flagrantly holds me repeatedly when 
we're not fighting over the ball.” 

The one unforgivable sin in professional 
basketball is “bridging,” or “tunneling,” in 
which a defensive man slyly ducks under 
a player who is driving for a layup. In one 
celebrated case of bridging, the Celtics’ 
Bob Harris broke the left wrist of Schayes 
in 1954. Bridging is now rare, as is the 
unprovoked, intentional foul calculated 
to injure. “If a guy belts me on a legiti- 
mate play, fine and dandy,” says Twyman. 
“I'll belt him down at the other end. But 
if a guy is dirty, really dirty, he’s out to 
lunch. He can't watch the 80 players in 
this league all at once.” 

In the scientific scramble of modern 
basketball, the intangible of confidence 
can be all important. Robertson astounded 
even his Royal teammates once this year 
by boldly driving right up and over Wilt 
Chamberlain for a shot. “If you're not 
confident,” Robertson, “you've got 
no business playing this game. That shot 
just won't go in.” Says Schayes: “I can 
sense when we've got a team licked. 
There’s a little drooping of the shoulders, 
a little glassy look in the eye. When you 
see that, you try to stomp on him and 
keep him down. Eighty percent of the guys 
can’t come back. Twenty percent can— 
they're the Pettits, the Robertsons, the 
Baylors and the Cousys. 

The Sure Cure. There are plenty of 
critics of modern basketball and its pell- 
mell, high-scoring format. Says Fordham’s 
Coach Johnny Bach disgustedly: “I look 
for an N.B.A. team, possibly the Celtics, 
to score over 200 points some time this 
season.”’ Since shooting is forced by the 
clock and favored by the rules on fouls, 
the N.B.A. players are happily turning in- 
to “gunners” term of contempt 
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A Future Engineer IF - 


Building a skyscraper — or insuring a college 
education — each requires a carefully-drawn 
blueprint. There can be no room for guesswork 
in either case. 


A vital part of our job at State Mutual is making 
sure that your insurance policies fit precisely into 
a blueprint drawn to your specifications. We call 
this blueprint Planned Living —a unique and 
sensitive “measuring” device born out of more 
than a century of planning experience. 


Planned Living first helps you identify your present 
and future financial needs for yourself and your 
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family. Then it translates these needs into a sen- 
sible, practical, coordinated, guaranteed program. 


Planned Living helps you decide which needs come 
first, when, why...college funds for your youngster, 
a guaranteed retirement income, family protection, 
income or benefits when you're ill or injured. 
Further, with skilled counseling by any of our 
agents, you find out how much insurance and 
what kind is necessary to do the job at lowest cost. 


You can learn more about Planned Living so easily 
and without obligation. See your nearest State 
Mutual agent, or write to us here in Worcester, Mass. 


STATE MUTUAL 
OF AMERICA 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Over $3 billion of Life 


Insurance in force @ LIFE e NON-CANCELLABLE HEALTH INSURANCE e GROUP 


for the men who did nothing but shoot. | 
“The kids are making shots we wouldn't 
even dare take,” says Detroit’s Coach 
McGuire, a crack playmaker during his 
career. “The science is going out of the 
game and it’s becoming dull. Who wants 
to watch Wilt stuff them in? We need 
playmaking badly.” Cousy notes wistfully : 
“The shooting has reached such a status 
that the playmaker is now unnecessary.” 
One of the most persuasive answers to 
the critics is success itself. With the 
settling of the Lakers in Los Angeles this 
year, the eight-team N.B.A. has become 
a truly national league. N.B.A. attendance, 
which jumped 23% last year. is up an- 
other 20% so far this season. Robertson's 
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Oscar & YVONNE DoinG Rock 'N’ ROLL 
Accomplished in his footwork. 


Royals, although last in their division, 
have already doubled last year's total 
attendance. Each weekend NBC-TV brings 
the pros’ hell-bent skills into 12 million 
homes across the nation. From its TV 
contract the N.B.A. makes well over 
$500,000 and the league is comfortably 
in the black. Says N.B.A. President Mau- 
rice Podoloff, a 5-ft. 3-in. man who looks 
round and bouncy enough to dribble: 
“The public certainly likes the game. They 
come to watch. Believe me, if there’s any 
slackening of interest, we'll find ways of 
curing it—and in a hurry.” 

Certainly the surest way of curing bas- 
ketball’s troubles, if troubles there are, is 
to find more men with the all-round tal- 
ents of Oscar Robertson. To him last week 
came the ultimate accolade from one pro- 
fessional to another. “I'd pay money,” 
said Syracuse’s Coach Hannum, “to watch 
Oscar Robertson play basketball.” And 
for so long as even Robertson's rivals feel 
that way, the fans are sure to flock. 
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% prop does for 
electric shavers 
what shave cream 


does for a blade! 


New Mennen Prop sets up your whiskers 
so your shaver can mow 'em down close 
and clean. No shaver drag, no skipped 


spots, less irritation. Try cool, blue (™) 
Mennen Prop! 79¢ no fed. tax. 
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«In the course of 149 years of banking service, National State has 
become closely identified with the growth of business and industry 
in the Newark-Essex County area. The bank’s ample resources in 
money and manpower assure that there is no banking service too 
large or too small for it to perform. 


22 banking offices serving Essex County communities 


ESTABLISHED 1812 


The 
NATIONAL STATE BANK 


OF NEWARK 
810 Broad St., Newark 1, N. J. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Pupcorn 


10! Dalmatians (Buena Vista) is one 
of the nicest things that have happened 
so far this year to dog’s best friend: a 
full-length (So minutes) animutted cur- 
toon that should please just about every- 
body but cats and will probably make the 
youngsters yap-happy. It is the wittiest, 
most charming, least pretentious cartoon 
feature Walt Disney has ever made. 

Based on a beast-seller by Dodie Smith, 
the picture took three years to produce, 
cost $4,000,000. soaked up Soo gallons of 
paint, and during the passage of its 1o1 
Dalmatians through 113.700 frames of 
film, places exactly 6.469.952 (count ‘em ) 
spots before the moviegoer’s eyes. But it 
is the tale that wags the picture. 

Hero and Heroine, Pongo and Perdita, 
after several months of dogmestic bliss, 
produce a litter of 15 purebred Dalmatian 
pups. Fate, the hound, decrees that all 
their troubles shall not be little ones. The 
pups are promptly dognaped by a couple 
of unmitigated curs in the employ of 
Cruella de Vil, a wicked wealthy witch 
who intends to slaughter the dogs, strip 
off their pelts and make herself a beauti- 
ful Dalmatian coat. 

The news gives all dogdom paws. At 
the daily “twilight bark,” an “All Dog 
Alert’ goes out: Where oh where have 
those little dogs gone? They have gone, 
it seems, to join 84 other puppies in 
Cruella de Vil’s Dalmatian Extermination 
Location, where they successfully and 
hilariously dodge the executioners until 
yelp arrives. 

Disney, of course, mixes plenty of sugar 


Curs & Docs In “DALMATIANS” 
Background music by Poochini. 
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with his Ken-L-Ration, and at times the 
background music sounds suspiciously 
like Poochini. But, on the whole, the 
show is more fun than a barrelful of pup- 
pies and will undoubtedly sell like pup- 
corn in the local fleatraps. 


Cubistic Crime 


Breathless (Films Around the World] 
is a cubistic thriller that has an audience 
because half a century of modern art and 
movies have rigorously educated the pub- 
lic eye. Filmed on the cheap ($90,000) by 
an obscure, 30-year-old film critic ( Jean- 
Luc Godard) of the French New Wave 
Breathless would seem to offer little to 
the average star-struck spectator—it fea- 
tures a Hollywood reject (Jean Seberg) 
and a yam-nosed anonymity ( Jean-Paul 
Belmondo). What's more, it asks the 
moviegoer to spend 89 minutes sitting 
still for a jaggedly abstract piece of visual 
music that is often about as easy to 
watch as Schoenberg is to listen to. Then 
why, in the last year, has this picture 
done a sellout business all over France? 
Belmondo explains some of the excite- 
ment. A ferally magnetic young animal 
he is now being called “the male Bardot.” 
But more important than Belmondo are 
the film’s heart-stopping energy and its 
eve-opening originality. 

Breathless has no plot in the usual 
sense of the word, The script of the pic- 
ture was a three-page memo. Situation 
dialogue, locations were improvised every 
morning and shot off the cuff. By these 
casual means Godard has achieved a sort 
of ad-lib epic. a Joycean harangue of 
images in which the only real continuity 
is the irrational coherence of nightmare. 
Vet, like many nightmares, Breathless has 
its crazy humor, its anarchic beauty, its 
night-mind meaning. 

The camera finds the hero (Belmondo) 
flobbing around Marseille, sucking a ciga- 
rette. nothing to do: a portrait of the 
Frenchman as a young punk, Casually, he 
steals a car, roars north. Sixty. Seventy. 
Eighty. Police give chase. Gun in glove 
compartment. Why not? He kills a po- 
liceman, panics, runs. Paris. Meets bed- 
mate, an American girl (Seberg), on the 
street, makes date, strolls off. Police spot 
him, give chase. Loses them in subway, 
goes to a men’s room. Man washing hands. 
Punk slugs him. empties his pockets. Girl 
goes home. finds him in her bed. “Why 
did you come?” “To sleep with you.” He 
does. She, with a frown: “I'm pregnant.” 
He: “If these were another man’s hands, 
would you care?” She: “Have you read 
Dylan Thomas?” To bed again. Out again. 
Steals a car. Police again. Hides with 
American girl in borrowed flat. More love- 
making. Later she impulsively calls police 
betrays him. He couldn't care less, “I feel 
like going to jail.” Police arrive, shoot 
him down. Smiles up at her, makes funny 
faces, murmurs affectionately: “You real- 
ly are a little bitch.” Dies. She: “What 
does he mean?” 

Director Godard obviously means that 











BELMONDO & SEBERG IN “BREATHLESS” 
Proving that some people are monsters. 


some people are monsters, but quite pos- 
sibly the question requires an existential- 
ist answer, too. The hero, though such 
ideas are far beyond his merely physical 
preoccupations, behaves like a personifi- 
cation of Gide’s acte gratuit (‘an action 
motivated by nothing . . . born of it- 
self’), and his story can be seen as an 
extemporization on the existentialist tenet 
that life is just one damn thing after an- 
other, and death is the thing after that. 

But Godard does not pose his philo- 
sophical questions very seriously ; he seems 
chiefly concerned with developing an ab- 
stract art of cinema, in which time and 
space are handled as elements in a four- 
dimensional collage. Camera and perform- 
ers, moving at random and simultaneously, 
create the cubistic sense of evolving rela- 
tivity. Foregrounds and backgrounds en- 
gage in a characteristically cubistic dia- 
logue of planes. Similarly, noises and 
images, words and actions conflict or 
collaborate in amusing, revealing or inten- 
tionally meaningless ways. At one point 
the screen goes black in broad daylight 
while the characters go on talking—they 
are really in the dark. 

More daringly cubistic is the manner 
in which Godard has assembled his foot 
age, Every minute or so, sometimes ev- 
ery few seconds. he has chopped a few 
feet out of the film, patched it together 
again without transition, The story can 
still be followed, but at each cut the film 
jerks ahead with a syncopated impatience 
that aptly suggests and stresses the com- 
pulsive pace of the hero's doomward 
drive. More subtly, the trick also distorts, 
rearranges, relativizes time—much as Pi- 
casso manipulated space in Les Demoi- 
selles d’Avignon. All meaningful continu- 
ity is bewildered; the hero lives, like the 
animal he is, from second to second, kill 
to kill. A nasty brute. Godard has sent 
him to hell in style. 
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BEATEN BEFORE IT SAILED Intelligence alone shapes it to our purposes 


Luck plays a part in discovering oil. But science alone converts it to myriad uses. 


We refine petroleum and market its products in 24 states: process 


natural gas and manufacture a growing stream of basic petrochemicals. 
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Suburban privacy, yet close to city life. 
As a resident of Apollo Beach, you enjoy 
the beauty and quiet privacy of suburban 
living, yet you’re only 12 miles from all of 
the activity and advantages of the metro- 
politan city of Tampa. 


$28 monthly Let your savings work for you 








You'll find hundreds of beautiful homes 
already occupied . . . all reflecting the charm 
and dignity of the people who will be your 
neighbors. 

The friendly security officers, always at the 
main entrance give you a sense of well-being. 


$28 monthly 





Entering, you drive along winding avenues Velvety lawns slope gracefully to private The famous Robert Trent Jones, designer of 
flanked by palms and picturesque waterways. docks with boats awaiting the family’s pleas- 300 courses the world over, designed the 
Tropical beauty is everywhere. ure. Apollo Beach Yacht Club is completed. Golf And Sea, par 72, championship course. 





Already completed is the first of several ultra- The Apollo Beach Marina will be the first Whatever your requirements, the perfect 
modern shopping centers. Apollo Beach of many, since there are numerous island place awaits you at Apollo Beach...a home, 
will be a completely self-contained city. communities within Apollo Beach. a homesite or investment property. 
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If you’re used to a fine home in the better neighbourhood wherever 
you may live...if you’re used to the better car... 


If you like Florida’s wondrous West Coast...if you like golf, yachting, 

fishing, picturesque waterways and miles of private white sand 

beaches, all within walking distance ...then Apollo Beach is for you. 
Apollo Beach is not for everyone... 
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A division of Flora Sun Corporation * Wilbur E. Jones, President Pee . 
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Deep, Wide and Handsome. ..owens Fieetships 


are built for pleasure...made of durable fibreglass, equipped with every 


requirement for your comfort and safety. Thrill to the thoroughbred perform- 


ance of the longitudinal step hull. Experience the ride of the foam-filled 


double bottom that absorbs vibration and sound while it provides positive 


flotation safety. Owens Fleetships... built in the quality tradition of Owens Yachts. 





BRISBANE... a ski-boat with great stability: com- 
fortable seating for four on back-to-back upholstered 
seats * windshield + “Ride Guide” mechanical steer- 
ing * speedometer + rearview mirror * hardware + 
lights + integral flat floor + foam-filled double bottom 
* longitudinal step hull. Boat price range $795—$835* 
including accessories. 


*The higher price applies West of Continental Divide 





EXETER... 176" flying bridge cruiser with complete vinyl top 
set * “Ride Guide” mechanical steering + binnacle box + 
helmseat « foam-cushioned double bunks « galley with sink 
e sliding side windows ° COMpass ° speedometer e fire extun- 
guisher « interior paneling « lights + hardware «+ integral flat 


floor. Boat price range $2195—$2305* including accessories 


Built in the quality tradition of Owens Yachts 


Little Falls, Minnesota; Alliance, Oh v lle, Georgia; Dallas, 
Texas; Up d, ( r In ¢ da, Br j Canada, Tor 


A Product of Brunswick iB} World Leader in Recreation 
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TELEVISION 


Pigments of the Imagination 

For one vivid day last week, the NBC 
peacock was the cynosure of every eye- 
fluttering peahen from the Bronx Botani- 
cal Gardens to Los Angeles’ Griffith Park. 
On show after show, NBC's symbol of 
color television appeared, while announc- 
ers crowed about the network's Color 
Day, every show a bottled rainbow. For 
once the soap operas were literally purple, 
and even Huntley and Brinkley gave hues 
of the news. 

Five years old, commercial color TV 
seems at last to have established some 
sort of beachhead on the American econ- 
omy, with a long way still to go. Since 
CBS has all but dropped its color pro- 
graming. NBC has developed the field 
essentially alone, with its parent company 
RCA manufacturing all the color picture 
tubes sold in the U.S. Until recently, 
color was a loss leader for RCA, but in his 
year-end report last month Board Chair- 
man General David Sarnoff cozily if 
vaguely mentioned color profits “in seven 
figures,” and said that RCA color “has 
achieved the status of a more than $100 
million-a-year business.” Some 600,000 
color sets are now in use, and last year 
alone roughly 100,000 were sold. 

Tinted Tour. But how good is it? At- 
tracted by the drumbeats for last week’s 
Color Day, thousands of the colorless 
sought out friends with color sets and 
had a look for themselves. What they saw 
gave evidence that color can be very good 
indeed. It cannot be substituted for a 
literate script—even the muted, tasteful- 
ly done-sets of From These Roots could 
not disguise the detergent flavor. But 
with its still faintly unrealistic air, color 
does enliven the pseudo-realism of day- 
time drama, and did so for the fourth 
Purex Special for Women, which soap- 
operatically explored the fate of the mod- 
ern spinster. Color also lent visual interest 
to such ordinary dry items as News of 
the Day, which included the first fully 
tinted tour of President Kennedy's re- 
decorated office. 

Color is most useful to variety shows 
and musicals, as was demonstrated by Re- 
member How Great, a melodious catchall 
in which everything from Juliet Prowse to 
the Hermes Pan Dancers looked like pig- 
ments of the imagination. It seems least 
important to panel shows (Concentration 
had a special technical block, with its 
enormous scoreboard photographed in 
black and white so that viewers could read 
the pattern), But even in this category, 
color provided an occasional extra touch, 
such as the garishness of the goods dis- 
played by The Price Is Right and the 
geriatric authenticity of a little old lady 
with blue-tinted hair on the otherwise 
tastelessly colored Truth or Consequences. 

A Borscht Sky. NBC once trumpeted 
its color programing with the argument 
(in an ad) that in a world without color, 
“pea soup would look exactly like borscht, 
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and can you imagine London enshrouded 
in a borscht fog?” As if carried away 
with the notion, the network presented 
Dave Garroway’s Today show against 
something magenta that could only have 
been a borscht sky. And at the other end 
of Color Day, The Jack Paar Shox 
which is tinted nightly and which in more 
than three years has remained immensely 
entertaining—seemed much the same, on 
or off-color; the main added interest lies 
in Paar’s multihued wardrobe and in see- 
ing how well female guests have had their 
hair dyed. 

The net result of Color Day was good. 
The reception in most areas is sufficiently 
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sharp, and color television seems to have 
solved its early problems of green faces 
and mechanical acne, although focusing 
still requires patience. The big difficulty 
is still cost. The cheapest sets go for $495. 
and salesmen quietly but firmly recom- 
mend the $69.95-a-year repair policy, 
handsomely printed in black on white. 


BROADWAY 
Contracted Circle 


As sentimental occasions go, this one 
was only slightly more nostalgic than a 
session in night court. To honor the soth 
anniversary in the theater of Actress 
Peggy Wood ( Bittersweet, Blithe Spirit), 
ANTA last week collected round her 
most of the remaining members of the 
much-chronicled Algonquin Round Table. 
The late great wits were missing. of 
course—Alexander Woollcott, Franklin P. 
Adams, Robert Benchley, Herman Man- 
kiewicz—and, significantly, the reunion 
was held not at the old rear-center table 
in the Rose Room of the Algonquin but 
in the grand ballroom of Manhattan’s 
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Hotel Edison, five blocks and go light- 
years away. The most notable living ab- 
sentees were George S. Kaufmann, who 
is ill, and Dorothy Parker, who was ac- 
cused of probably missing the invitation 
because she never opens her mail. 

But, among other aging celebrators. 
Playwrights Mare Connelly and Russel 
Crouse were there, Writer-Feminist Jane 
Grant (first wife of The New Yorker's 
Harold Ross), Actress Margalo Gillmore 
Composer Deems Taylor, and Author 
Margaret Case Harriman, who helped pre- 
serve the nights and noons of the Round 
Table with her book, The Vicious Cir- 
cle. But the contracted circle no longer 
showed any viciousness, only a kind of 
vintage grace along with mild confessions 
and geriatric observations. “There must 






RoUND-TaBLE REUNION AT THE EpIson* 
aid he: “You almost look like a man.'' Replied she: ''So do you. 


be a gang such as ours somewhere today.” 
said Jane Grant. “But, of course, times 
have changed. For one thing. the writers 
nowadays all marry cuties. In our day, 
writers were sometimes drawn to more 
intellectual girls.” And the girls (at least 
in retrospect) were brighter, such as the 
time, someone remembered, that Non- 
resident Member Noel Coward looked 
across the table at Edna Ferber and said 
sweetly, “You almost look like a man.’ 
Said Edna Ferber: “So do you.” 


COMEDIANS 


Humor, Integrated 

At Chicago’s Playboy Club, where busi- 
nessmen from all parts of the U.S., in- 
cluding the Deep South, wallow in their 
shoulder-padded expense accounts, a neat- 
ly dressed young comedian talks about 


Clockwise from lower leit: Jane Grant, Mare 
Connelly, Margaret Case Harriman, Critic Mur 
dock Pemberton Margalo Gillmore, Ru 
Crouse, Actress Mary Kennedy, Deems T 
Writer Katherine Sproehnle Rheinstein, Vex 
Yorker Vice President Hawley Truax 
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the race problem. “Segregation is not all 
bad,” he says. “Have you ever heard of a 
wreck where the people on the back of 
the bus got hurt?” And, on sit-ins: “I sat 
at a lunch counter for nine months,” he 
discloses. “When they finally integrated, 
they didn’t have what I wanted.” The 
audience always laughs and usually ap- 
plauds the performer, who is just getting 
started on what may be one of the more 
significant careers in American show busi- 
ness. With intelligence, sophistication, and 
none of the black-voice buffoonery of 
Amos ‘n’ Andy, Dick Gregory, 28, has 
become the first Negro comedian to make 
his way into the nightclub big time. 
Gregory’s first two weeks at the Play 
boy were so successful that he has been 





Art Shay 
COMEDIAN GREGORY 
Laughing with the white men. 


held over for another three. With dates 
lined up at San Francisco’s hungry i, Cin- 
cinnati’s Surf Club, and Freddie’s in Min- 
neapolis, he has also caught the interest 
of New York's Blue Angel. 

What makes Gregory refreshing is not 
only that he feels secure enough to joke 
about the trials and triumphs of his own 
race, but that he can laugh, in a sort of 
brotherhood of humor, with white men 
about their own problems, can joke suc- 
cessfully about the N.A.A.C.P. as well as 
the P.T.A. Gregory’s emergence suggests 
that there may be a relaxation in the 
longstanding, well-meant but dreary taboo 
against “racial” or “ethnic’’ humor, and 
that it is once again possible to tell a 
Jewish, Italian or Negro joke without 
being regarded as a bigot. 

Insight & Farce. Bright but not 
brassy, Gregory’s material ranges every- 
where, from the possible e ects of Presi- 
dent Kennedy's religion (“Four years ot 
bingo”) to the Israeli A-bomb: “They 
want to find out if there’s anything that 
will crack open a stale bagel.” But the 
condition of the colored man is his main 
theme and night after night he plays it 
with grace. 

He has a few one-liners, as when he 
calls Man-Tan “instant Mau Mau,” and 
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sometimes he lapses into corn, but mainly 
he tells stories with a sharp point. He says 
that white people often wonder how col- 
ored people, who have such low-paying 
jobs, can afford to own Cadillacs. Well 
first there is that $500-a-year saving on 
the country club, another $1,500 a year 
on the Florida vacation—and so on into 
the driver’s seat of a Cadillac. 

Some of his commentary has even more 
insight than humor: “There’s no difference 
between the North and the South. In the 
South they don’t care how close I get as 
long as I don't get too big, and in the 
North they don’t care how big I get as 
long as I don’t get too close.” And some 
is farcically broad, as when he tells about 
three white brothers called Ku, Klux and 
Klan, who once surrounded him in a 
restaurant saying, “You can’t eat that 
chicken in here; whatever you do to that 
chicken, we're going to do to you.” What 
did Gregory do? “I kissed the chicken.” 

Coolness & Skill. Born in St. Louis, 
Dick Gregory was raised on relief. His 
chronically unemployed father was sepa- 
rated from his mother, a woman full of 
humor who always told her son that the 
family was “not poor, just broke,” and 
taught him the spirited difference. Well- 
built and athletic. he was a crack miler 
at Sumner High School, went on to break 
records at Southern Illinois University. 
He showed skill as a comic in Army tal- 
ent contests in the mid ’sos, and when he 
worked as a clerk in the Chicago post 
office, the foreman told him that if he 
did not stop cracking jokes about the mail 
service, he would be sacked. The jokes 
continued. Gregory was fired, and began 
work for $10 a night in the Club Esquire, 
a Negro club on Chicago’s South Side. 

White, colored or integrated, so few 
clubs wanted Negro comedians that he 
was out of work for six months, eventually 
opened his own place, the Apex Club, in 
suburban Robbins. It failed. In 1959, when 
the Pan American games were held in 
Chicago, Gregory borrowed money and 
gave an enormous party for team members 
and guests at Roberts Show Club, a big 
South Side club. Running through his 
routines for 2,500 people, he so impressed 
the owner that he was soon booked there 
at $125 a week. Other bookings followed 
in Akron and Milwaukee, led him back to 
Chicago and the Playboy (still low on the 
pay scale as comedians go, he is working 
for $250). 

Along the way, Gregory has had oc- 
casional hecklers, and once in a rare while 
the word nigger has come like a bullet to 
the stage. His reaction is cool. ‘According 
to my contract, the management pays me 
$50 every time someone calls me that,” 
he says. “Please do it again.” Explains 
Gregory about his material: “If I don't 
handle it just right, the audience will feel 
sorry for me. And you can’t make people 
laugh if they feel sorry for you.” Dick 
Gregory handles it right, because clearly 
he is not sorry for himself, as when he 
cracks about his politics: “To be honest, 
I’m really for Abraham Lincoln. If it 
hadn’t been for Abe, I'd still be on the 
open market.” 
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DAVE BRUBECK. Fifteen years ago he played jazz piano in San Francisco 
night clubs while he studied classical composition. The two pursuits, 

he decided, were astonishingly compatible. So Dave Brubeck organized a 
Quartet that has since become the most widely accepted exponent of 
contemporary jazz. Enriched by all the music that has come before, the 
Brubeck Quartet draws upon Bach counterpoint and the blues, the classics 
and modern jazz. There is perpetual challenge in the free-wheeling yet 
purposeful drive of Brubeck’s jazz, endless delight in the game of musical 
mind-reading played by his Quartet. He intrigues listeners by the 
millions—Turks and Poles and Pakistanis as well as Americans, in concert 
halls and night clubs, on college campuses and Columbia records. 
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ARTHUR LUMLEY SKETCHED CONFEDERATE PICKET SWAPPING NEWSPAPERS WITH UNION SOLDIERS (1862). 


Artist-Journalists of 


THE CIVIL WAR 


The soldiers are marching home, and with them the noble 
army of artists. There never was a war before of which 
the varying details, the striking and picturesque scenes, 
the sieges, charges, and battles by land and sea have 
been presented to the eye of the world by the most 
skillful and devoted artists. They have made the weary 
marches and the dangerous voyages. They have shared 
the soldiers’ fare; they have ridden and waded, and 
climbed and floundered, always trusting in lead pencils 
and keeping their paper dry. When the battle began, 
they were there. 
—Har per’s Weekly, June 3, 1865 


hey were known as the Special Artists of the Civil War, 

and their mission was not to write of battle but to portray 
the terrible visage of war. Their implements, besides the pen- 
cil, were the crayon, the brush and the sketchbook. Their lot 
was to go wherever the winds of combat blew. to live under 
fire, to endure the privation, hardship’ and danger of the 
campaign for months on end, and to send to the illustrated 
newspapers that employed them rough and hasty sketches 
whose chief purpose was to cue the wood engraver back home. 
From Fort Sumter to Appomattox—at Bull Run, Shiloh, An- 
tietam, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, Chick- 
amauga, Missionary Ridge and the Wilderness—they recorded 
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the bloody course of the conflict with a vitality that has earned 
them a unique and permanent place in the annals of the press. 

In a very real sense, the Special Artist was the product of 
the Civil War, although he had appeared on the roth century 
scene some two decades before the war began. In 1842 Herbert 
Ingram, an English newspaperman, established the //ustrated 
London News, the world’s first successful pictorial news 
weekly. Ingram’s staff artists sent crude sketches from the 
field that were then engraved, in a leisurely way, to appear 
as illustrations alongside the printed accounts of important 
events. By 1860, the U.S. had three successful examples of 
graphic journalism: Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, 
Harper’s Weekly and the New York Jilustrated News. Thus, 
when war broke out the following year, the Special Artists were 
on hand for their greatest and most grueling challenge. 


Head in the Way. To trap the ever-changing image of war, 
the three illustrated papers dispatched a mere handful of men 
—some 30 in all from beginning to end, and never more than 
a dozen at any one time. The rewards were low—about $5 to 
$25 per sketch for piecework—and the risks were high. One 
chill night, Harper’s Artist Theodore R. Davis, sharing his 
threadbare blanket with a Union soldier, waked at dawn to 
find his bedfellow dead beside him. “It was plain,” wrote 
Davis afterward, “that but for the intervention of his head 
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DEATH OF GENERAL NATHANIEL LYON at Wilson’s looked quite different when it appeared three weeks later 
Creek, Mo., Aug. 10, 1861 was drawn (above) by Special Art- (below). Artist filled in sketch with diagram of battle and 


ist Henri Lovie for Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. It notes to aid engravers, who put Union general back on horse. 
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SAVAGE UNION CHARGE through Confederate troops at 
Fort Donelson, Tenn., February 1862, sketched by Lovie, 
gave Grant first major victory. At right, Gen. C. F. Smith, 
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SACKING OF FREDERICKSBURG on Dee. 12, 1862 was 
sketched by Artist Lumley, who wrote on back, “a fit scene 


for the French revolution and a disgrace to the union Arms.’ 









HARVARD COLLEGE LIBRARY 
CAMP ENTERTAINMENT at J.E.B. Stuart's Con- 
federate headquarters near Culpeper, Va. was drawn 
by Artist Frank Vizetelly for /llustrated London News. UNION STRAGGLERS crossing Rappahannock, by 
Alfred Waud for Harper’s Weekly, caught the mood 
of confusion that eddied in rear of countless battles. 
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BATTLE OF THE WILDERNESS, May 1864, was, in words Waud showed desperate efforts to rescue wounded from blazing 
of one Northern private, “a blind and bloody hunt to the underbrush. “Some poor fellows.” the artist noted, “whose 
death, in bewildering thickets, rather than a battle.” Alfred wounds had disabled them, perished in that dreadful flame.” 
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BATTLE OF COLD HARBOR, June 3, 1864, had most costly urging troops onward. New York artillerymen are turning guns 
single hour of war (7,000 Union casualties). Waud shows bat- on captured Confederate works (left); prisoners are marching 
tle at peak, with General Francis Channing Barlow (center) off (right). Confederates later successfully counterattacked. 
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WAUD'S SKETCH SHOWS UNION SKIRMISHERS ADVANCING IN OPENING MOVES OF BLOODY BATTLE OF COLD HARBOR. 
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ROBERT E. LEE rides proud and erect from McLean House, Harper’s Waud, with Grant’s army, made hasty sketch of 
Appomattox Court House, after surrender on April 9, 1865. the occasion. He noted “orderlies holding horses all about.” 
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the bullet would have gone through my own.” To oblige 
Major General George G. Meade. Harper's Special Artist 
Alfred R. Waud scaled a tree to draw the enemy lines—and 
enemy fire. “Rebel sharpshooters,” he wrote, “kept up a fire 
at me the whole time.” 

When not the target of hostile fire, the Special Artist was 
frequently decommissioned by the many illnesses and hard- 
ships of the field. “I was down with an attack of the billious 
remittent fever. Brought on by exposure to the damned cli- 
mate in the cussed swamps,” wrote Alfred Waud. who was 
more artistic than literary, to a friend back home in 1862. 
Waud’s brother William, who came to the U.S. from Eng- 
land in the 1850s and became a Special for Leslie’s, fared 
little better. Wrote Alfred about Will: “Three weeks ago he 
had a sunstroke and fell insensible to the ground. while 
visiting Sickles Brigade since that time he has been sick. a 
low fever having used him up.” 





Switch of Allegiance. The Specials were governed by the 
same rules that applied to the 300-odd newspaper correspond- 
ents covering the war for the North. and the rules were often 
sternly applied. Harper's Weekly was banned for carrying 
maps of Union siege works between Virginia’s York and 
James rivers. After the first Battle of Bull Run, in July 1861, 
British Artist Frank Vizetelly, sent over to cover the war by 
the /ilustrated London News, incurred the wrath of Secretary 
of War Edwin M. Stanton by writing too candidly of the 
Union defeat: “Retreat is a weak term to use when speaking 
of this disgraceful rout, for which there was no excuse. The 
terror-stricken soldiers threw away their arms and accoutre- 
ments, herding along like a panic-stricken flock of sheep.” 

Banished from the Army of the Potomac after this statement 
appeared in print with his picture of the retreat. Vizetelly 
switched not only his skill but his allegiance to the other side. 
Joining General Robert E. Lee's forces at the Rapidan in 1862, 
he thereafter produced the principal visual record of the Con- 
federate campaigns, together with some strongly worded expres- 
sions on behalf of the Southern cause: “Surrounded as I am by 
the Southern people, I emphatically assert that the South can 
never be subjugated.” 

The Special Artist had a competitor of sorts in the Civil War 
photographer. But photography was then in its rude infancy, 
and its slow action—to to 30 seconds’ exposure time—could not 
match the Special’s quick hand and eye. Men such as Mathew 
Brady, best known of the Civil War photographers, lumbered 
up in their wagons to take static pictures after the battle, or 
gathered portraits of the generals and the men before the battle 
had begun. ‘The fight itself was the province of the artist, who 
usually sat on a hilltop, scanning the battle with his glasses, and 
came down later to talk to survivors. 

Under battle pressure, the artist often resorted to a sort of 
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NORTH'S ALFRED R. WAUD 


sketchbook shorthand—a line or two to fix the horizon ridges, 
a picket fence of pencil strokes for the men on the line. These 
were later worked up into more finished sketches. much of the 
detail supplied from the artist's own pocket reference book. 
“Infantry, cavalry and artillery soldiers,” wrote Harper’s Theo 
Davis, “each had their particular uniform, and besides these, 
their equipments, such as belts, swords, guns, cartridge boxes, 
and many other things, were different. As many as ten different 
saddles were in use, and of the many army homes—tents—there 
were a great variety.” Artists’ sketches were often scrawled with 
advice to the engraver (“N.B. Put as much fallen timber and 
dead limbs between the figures as you can”). 


“Very Correct.’” In the mercurial flow of battle, neither the 
artist’s eye nor his skill could freeze the scene with absolute 
accuracy. But the Special came astonishingly close. His severest 
critics were the troops; when the illustrated weeklies reached 
the front, their pictures were carefully measured against the 
memories of the subjects themselves. “I beg to say,” wrote a 
major of the gth New York Regiment to Leslie’s in 1862. “that 
your illustrations of the victories on Roanoke Island are very 
correct.” If the artist erred, he was certain to hear of it. Alfred 
Waud was greeted with derisive hoots for his picture of the 
charge of Sickles’ Brigade at Fair Oaks, Va. in 1862, which 
showed the assaulting infantrymen with rifles at shoulder arms. 

But the artist’s greatest obstacle was his own newspaper. The 
arrival of his sketches set in motion an elaborate process by 
which they were converted into print. Copying the drawing—in 
reverse—on a segmented boxwood block, separately engraving 
its various pieces—anywhere from 6 to 36—reassembling them 
and electrotyping a metal printing plate, took at least two 
weeks and usually more. By the time Leslie’s received Henri 
Lovie’s moving depiction of the death of Brigadier Genera! 
Nathaniel S. Lyon, its home artists had already twice rendered 
the general's death; Lovie’s sketch was edited to make quite 
a different point (see p. 71). 


Into Obscurity. When the war ended, the Special Artists 
themselves slipped into an obscurity that was hastened by the 
development of the camera as the most accurate witness of 
passing events. Frank Vizetelly returned to England, pursued 
his craft on a variety of assignments; in 1883, covering the 
Mahdist insurrection in the Sudan, he vanished forever during 
the massacre at Kashgil, Alfred Waud stayed on at Harper's, a 
minor commercial artist. Leslie’s Edwin Forbes established a 
studio in Brooklyn and painted landscapes and cattle. 

Some originals of the Special Artists’ sketches survive. Last 
week 281 of them, gathered from private collections, museums, 
historical societies, the Library of Congress and the New York 
Public Library, were on exhibit at Washington’s National Gal- 
lery of Art—in a tribute to the men who limned war's savage 
and evanescent spirit under the red light of battle. 














The Embrace 


William Brice is the 39-year-old son of 
the famed comedienne Fanny Brice (and 
of her second husband, Gambler Nick 
Arnstein): Billy’s youth was spent with 
the great figures of show business. He re- 
members Fanny's house guests on Fire 
Island gathering at the ferry dock to meet 
Comedian Lou Holtz, singing 

Waiter, waiter, waiter 

Your tip will be much greater 

Tf you'll bring me a beautiful girl. 


In and out of Fanny’s house were Clifford 
Odets, Bea Lillie, Jimmy Durante, George 
and Ira Gershwin, and Fanny's third hus- 
band, Billy Rose. But Fanny Brice, who 
died in 1951, had a taste for art as well as 
show business, and it was that taste that 
Billy inherited. Now he ranks as one of the 
top painters of the American Southwest. 

This week Manhattan’s Alan Gallery 
opens a show of Brice’s latest work. The 
paintings are mostly of a male and female 
nude placed in a landscape setting. The 
nudes are animal as well as human—they 
squat, crouch, clutch at each other, em- 
brace—and their color has as much to do 
with earth as with flesh. The animal, vege- 
table and mineral kingdoms seem to 
merge, and in the best of the works the 
merger is striking. 

Brice studied at Manhattan’s Art Stu- 
dents League and at the Chouinard Art 
Institute in Los Angeles. In 1942, he got 
a job with M-G-M designing sets and 
decorating them with synthetic ‘“‘master- 
pieces.” Metro was unculturedly demand- 
ing. “If you painted some predominantly 
blue Cézannes on Tuesday and they turned 
out all right,” he recalls, “somebody would 
give you another order on Thursday for, 
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BILL BRIDGES 


PAINTER BRICE 


“TWO FIGURES”: 
> A MERGER OF KINGDOMS 


‘A 
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say, a Rembrandt, only he'd say, ‘Do it 
in blue, like that other one.” ” 

After a stint in the U.S. Army Air 
Corps, Brice settled down in earnest to 
his own painting. He was fascinated by 
Cézanne, by “the animal aspect of form 
in Courbet.” by De Chirico, Gris, Braque 
and Picasso. But perhaps the most domi- 
nant influence was the rocks, hills and 
floral imagery of the place where he lived 
—Mulholland Drive, on the crest of the 
range that stands between the San Fer- 
nando Valley and the Los Angeles Basin. 

In his earlier semiabstractions, the rocks 
and trees seemed to be in part made of 
flesh and blood. In his present figure paint- 
ings, the “integration of the human form 
and the nature form” is sought more di- 
rectly. The figures are a part of the land- 
scape; they emerge from it like plants, or 
they seem to melt into the atmosphere. 
The forms become entwined and forever 
locked together in a symbolic embrace. 





ERHAPS the most successful court 

painter of all time was Diego Rodri- 
guez de Silva vy Velasquez. He had serv- 
ants and slaves, was a palace chamberlain 
and a knight of the noble Order of San- 
tiago. His sovereign, King Philip IV of 
Spain, thought so highly of him that he 
even consented to pose for him between 
battles at the front. But royal favorite 
though he was, Velasquez won greatness 
by his own unaffected naturalism. “I 
should prefer,” he once said, “to be the 
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leading painter of what are considered 
common subjects than the second best 
of the refined.” 

For the past two months, the Museo 
de Reproducciones Artisticas in Madrid 
has been showing the greatest exhibition 
of works by Velasquez ever assembled, 
plus some by his predecessors, his con- 
temporaries and his students. The show 
commemorates the 3ooth anniversary of 
the artist’s death, but it is also an attempt 
on the part of Spain to put Velasquez in 





proper focus. To the modern eye, his 
canvases have seemed somewhat static 
alongside the high drama of El Greco 


and the agonized intensity of Goya. Yet 
Velasquez sang a song of life as rich and 
full as any of his countrymen. 

Tipplers & Cooks. It was on Aug. 30, 
1623 that the 24-year-old painter from 
Seville walked through the great gal- 
leries of the Royal Palace near Madrid 
and knelt for the first time before his 
sovereign. the 17-year-old Philip IV. He 
won the King’s heart right from the start, 
and from that time until his death at 61, 
he was a fixture of the court. Such a po- 
sition might have stifled a man without 
genius. or tempted him into distortion 
through an effort to flatter his benefac- 
tors. For Velasquez it did neither. 

Though the influence of El Greco can 
be seen in the upward sweep of one of his 
rare religious paintings, The Virgin Plac- 
ing the Chasuble on Saint Ildefonso (see 
color), Velasquez’ style, stripped of the 
mannerism of his predecessors, was essen- 
tially his own. In his early years, when he 
painted scenes of ordinary life around 
him. his palette was somber; color was 
less important to him than the play of 
light and shadow and the arrangement of 
forms. His paintings rarely told a story, 
and whatever action there might be 
seemed almost always suspended. Yet his 
tipplers. his cooks, his peasant boys and 
servant girls were treated with a quiet 
dignity that was almost an act of love. 

Dwarfs & Princelings. In Madrid his 
colors gradually brightened, but the lyric 
realism remained. While Rubens, who 
spent nine months at the Spanish court, 
tried to puff up his noble and royal sub- 
jects by surrounding them with allegori- 
cal figures, Velasquez painted them ex- 
actly as they were. His figures stand out 
against subdued or neutral backgrounds, 
but whether dwarf or princeling or court 
jester, they are full-fledged individuals, 
painted without adornment and without 
malice. 

As he himself grew older, his canvases 
seemed to grow younger. In the famous 
Surrender of Breda, the figures meld in 
perfect harmony and balance. In the airy 
paintings of the gardens of the Villa 
Medici in Rome, he becomes a forerunner 
of the impressionists; two centuries later 
French Impressionist Edouard Manet 
found Velasquez “the greatest painter 
whoever lived.’’ But above all, Velasquez 
was a humanist whose brush, however re- 
strained and disciplined, was bathed in 
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VELASQUEZ’ EL GRECO-LIKE “VIRGIN PLACING THE CHASUBLE ON SAINT ILDEFONSO” (1623) 





“HEAD OF AN APOSTLE” MAY BE FRAGMENT OF LARGER WORK 
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IS ONE OF SERIES OF PAINTINGS OF EVERYDAY SCENES AND UTENSILS 








charity. Few artists have ever given the 
humble such nobility, or endowed the 
mighty with such warmth; high or low, 
humanity had Velasquez’ affection and 
respect. 


Confessions of a Museum 


In all its long and stodgy history, the 
British Museum had rarely put on such a 
smashing show. There was something for 
every taste—Bronze Age jewelry, Persian 
miniatures, African masks, Dresden porce- 
lain, drawings by the top Renaissance 
masters. But it was not the art that 
brought the public streaming in. The ob- 
jects were the museum's most painful 
mistakes: fakes that had cost the museum 
dear in pounds and embarrassment. 

A year ago, appalled by the number of 
fraudulent Turner water colors that were 
cropping up in London, the museum's 
keeper of prints and drawings, Edward 
Croft-Murray, decided to warn the public 
by putting on show of fake 
Turners along with some originals. The 
idea quickly spread to other departments, 
and even to collectors and connoisseurs 
on the outside. Art Historian Sir Kenneth 
Clark contributed a 17th century unicorn 
horn; Sir Alister Hardy lent his mummi- 
fied mermaid. From the museum’s store- 
rooms came the famed fabricated Pilt- 
down man (Time, Nov. 30, 1953), an 
Etruscan sarcophagus that was once the 
pride of the departments of antiquities, 
and the bust of Julius Caesar that graced 
the pages of Latin textbooks everywhere 
until in 1936 it was found to be a roth 
century job. 

Some of the fakers have taken their 
own places in art history, One Edward 
Simpson, a 
Stone Age implements, came to be ad- 
mired among archaeologists as the fabu- 
lous “Flint Jack.” Two illiterate London 
mudrakers named Billy and Charley pro- 
duced and buried thousands of “ancient” 
metal objects, and such objects are known 
as “Billys and Charleys” to this day. An 
ingenious forger named Peter Thompson, 
actually a carpenter and builder living 
near Regent’s Park in the 184os, not only 
forged 17th century “master drawings,” 
but also invented the master. He named 
the man Captain John Eyre, and after 
picking a onetime lord mayor of London, 
Simon Eyre, as a 'ikely ancestor, wrote a 
convincing biography and genealogy of 
him. Eyre, according to Thompson, was 
born in Blakewell in 1604, died 40 years 
later as a result of wounds suffered at the 
battle of Marston Moor. He supposedly 
spoke French and Spanish fluently, was 
“proficient in music,” turned out at least 
300 drawings that were found in his 
lodgings after his death. 

Though Eyre’s “drawings” deceived 
London for quite a spell, the museum it- 
self was in this case above reproach. Twice 
it turned down the opportunity to buy 
Eyre’s Southwark Fair. But in the end 
Forger Thompson won out anyway. The 
museum became so intrigued by his work 
that it bought up the whole Eyre collection 
as an admirable example of an artful 
forger’s art. 
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1HE THEATER] 


| 
Old Play in Manhattan | 
| 


Faust, Part | (by Johann Wolfgang 
von Goethe), though one of the world’s 
supreme classics, seldom reaches the New 
York stage; Hamburg’s Deutsches Shau- 
spielhaus production, done in German at 
the City Center. is the first in 32 years. 

There is reason enough for this: Faust, 
in one way when done in German, in an- 
other in English. poses a language barrier 
not easily breached.* For non-Germans 
again, even the playable but overlong first 
half creates theatrical problems not easily 





Roy Bernard—Rosemoarie Clausen 
MEPHISTOPHELES & Faust 
With the internationalism of Hell. 


ratic 





solved. No one word or phrase—dra 
poem, epic drama—adequately character- 
izes a work that. teeming with ideas and 
treading so much ground, cannot but be 
something of a patchwork. 

Faust contains not just 
speech, but ditties and doggerel, not just 
shadowy metaphysics but bright worldly 
wisdom, not just a welter of incident but 
a web of dreams, not just a prologue about 
stagefolk but another between the Devil 
and God. There are archangels along with 
procuresses, chunky peasants with symbol- 
tavern songs and unearthly 
kind of poem that gave 
Schubert Gretchen’s spinning song, the 
kind of dialectic that prefigures Shaw’s 
“Scene in Hell.” It is among all this that 
Goethe propels his chief characters, Faust 
and his tempter-companion Mephistophe- 
les, and that Goethe contrives his only 


great lyrical 


ical wraiths 
choruses, the 
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are a broad but not specific help. 








Little Peas 
bred to go with 


plump, young 
Long Island 


ducklings 


That fine bird swimming in its 
savory sauce might so daze you 
with delight, that you would be 
tempted to ignore—or take for 
granted—other foods served with 
it. Except, we allow, Le Sueur 
Brand peas. They eagerly invite 
competition, 

For there is no mistaking these 
tiny, very tender peas. Years and 
years of careful breeding brought 
forth their exceptional sweetness 
and flavor. And they are grown on 
only a very few square miles of 
land, where conditions of climate 
and soil are deemed ideal. The re- 
sult is a pea unlike all others, 
except perhaps the famed Petits 
Pois of France. 





We invite you to support your 
finest entree with Le Sueur Brand 
peas soon. The tiny, very tender 


ones, 


PEAS 


Green Giant Co., hdg Le Sueur, Minn 


“Le Sucur” Brand Reg. U.S 


LE SUEUR 


BRAND 


Pat, Of, ©GGCo, 
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The Light 
in Seat 27... 


Night sky, lonely whsshh of jet en- 
gines, low murmur of talk... and in 
Seat 27, a pencil of light. What's he 
reading, this quiet-faced man with the 
look of success . . . mystery, Western, 
technical manual? More and more 
these days, especially this Lenten sea- 
son, it’s a book that helps him better 
understand his relationship with God. 


Everywhere today, there’s a resur- 
gence of interest in religion, a new 
seeking for faith, and truth. You see 
it in soaring church participation, and 
in a new demand for meaningful 
books that inspire, stimulate, teach. 
For up-to-date, Christ-centered 
books, easy to understand... like 
Concordia’s The Christ of the Gos- 
pels* and What Jesus Means to Me*, 
and many others. You'll want to 
know more about books like these, 
that can fill a need in your life. 


*At book stores everywhere 


For more information 
about books that can 
help you understand 
religion, send for 
this free booklet, 
No. T-1074, 

“The Light 

in Seat 27..." 






The Light in 
Seat 27... 


ncordia 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 
ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
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real story, of Faust and the young 
Gretchen, whose seduction leads to mad- 
ness and death. The Faustian quest makes 
for a whole kaleidoscope of moods, a whole 
panorama of settings. 

To the English-speaking world, Faust is 
best known, outside opera, in Marlowe's 
fitfully magnificent Dr. Faustus. But as 
Georg Brandes once noted, where Mar- 
lowe’s Faust, loving power, craves omnip- 
otence on earth, Goethe's, loving wisdom, 
seeks omniscience. Power inspires sharper 
drama than knowledge. particularly for 
those without the German to follow 
Faust’s speculations and_ soliloquizings. 
Goethe’s Mephistopheles. on the other 
hand, boasts some of the internationalism 
of Hell. fiend than cold-blooded 
mocker and cynic, he is full of wit and 


Less 





mischief, and Gustaf Griindgens, who plays 
him nimbly enough, has the one role that 
can often make action as expressive as 
words. 

The 20-scene production, shunning tra- 
ditional grandiosities, keeps largely to a 
simple platform stage, at times with no 
more props than a bench and a tree, and 
often vivid expressionist lighting. The pro- 
duction suffers. however, from a_ total 
lack of style, from seeming solidly, even 
a little clumpingly, echt Deutsch. It may 
not seem too German for those who know 
German; for those who do not, Faust is 
more rewarding in Marlowe's play, or 
Berlioz’ or Gounod’s or even Boito’s mu- 
sic. But, if not exactly something to see, 
as a great classic it may yet, perhaps, be 
something to have seen. 





MILESTONES 





Born. To Henri, Count of Clermont, 
27, pipe-smoking son of the Count of 
Paris, who is pretender to the nonexist- 
ent French throne, and Duchess Maria- 
Theresa of Wiirttemberg: their second 
child, first son and third in line in a suc- 
cession reaching back to 888, when Eudes 
became King of France; in Boulogne- 
Billancourt, near Paris. Name: Frangois 
Henri Louis Marie de France. 


Married. Nathan Leopold, 56, 
a millionaire Chicago box manufacturer, 
who teamed with Richard Loeb in 1924 
to murder 14-year-old Bobby Franks in a 
Dostoyevskian crime without passion, was 
sentenced to life imprisonment plus 99 
years, served 33 years before earning pa- 
role in 1958, and is now a graduate stu- 
dent of sociology at the University of 
Puerto Rico; and Trudi Garcia de Queve- 
do, 56, Baltimore-born widow who runs 
a flower shop in San Juan; in Castaner, 
Puerto Rico, in a civil ceremony kept 
secret for 48 hours but approved by the 
Illinois Parole and Pardon Board. 


son of 


Marriage Revealed. Margaret Wright 
Bedford Bancroft, 28, dazzling blonde 
lioness of the under-30 international set, 
Standard Oil (N.J.) millionheiress and 
partypatetic hostess (sitdown dinner for 
60); and Prince Charles d'Arenberg, 55, 
scion of one of France's first families, 
whom Peggy dubbed “my little 
mouse”; she for the second time, he for 
the first; in Massachusetts, Dec. 29. 





once 


Died. Parke Carroll, 56, former sports 
editor of the old Kansas City Journal- 
Post, who was fired as general manager of 
the Kansas City Athletics six weeks ago, 
when the new owner replaced him with 
Cleveland's Frank Lane; of a heart at- 
tack; in Kansas City, Mo. 


Died. Millard Evelyn (“Glad”) Ty- 
dings, 70, whose acid tongue, during his 
35 years as a Maryland state representa- 
tive, U.S. Congressman and four-term 
Senator, made him enemies ranging from 

| Franklin Roosevelt to Joe McCarthy; of 


pneumonia; on his 550-acre Oakington 
estate near Havre de Grace, Md. A mav- 
erick Democratic Senator who said in 
1933 that “If I can't vote my sentiments, 
to hell with this job,’ Tydings voted in 
favor of reciprocal trade and foreign aid, 
against such domestic New Deal projects 
as AAA and NRA, which he called “‘alpha- 
betical monstrosities.” Though marked for 
purge by F.D.R. in 1938, Tydings won 
re-election by a record plurality, ranked 
third in senatorial service by July 1950 
when, during two hours of inspired invec- 
tive, he summarized a subcommittee re- 
port labeling McCarthy's charge of Com- 
munist penetration of the State Depart- 
ment “a fraud and a hoax” on the U.S. 
public. Defeated that fall by politically 
unknown John Marshall Butler, who was 
actively backed by McCarthy in a gutter 
campaign featuring a phony composite 
photograph showing Tydings in apparent- 
ly friendly conversation with Communist 
Earl Browder, Tydings won nomination to 
the Senate in 1956 but withdrew from his 
last political scrap because of ill health. 


Died. Archibald Thompson (“Doc”) 
Davison, 77, small, spry conductor of the 
famed Harvard Glee Club from 1912 to 
1933, Who sounded a serious note through- 
out the collegiate musical world by sub- 
stituting Mendelssohn for Mrs. Casey’s 
Boarding House in the club's repertory, 
led the troupe on a European tour in 1921 
and in 35 concerts with the Boston Sym- 
phony; of uremia; in Brant Rock, Mass. 


Died. Anna E. Erickson, in her early 
80s, widow of Alfred W. Erickson, who be- 
came a pioneer of modern U.S, advertising 
and co-founder of McCann-Erickson, Inc.; 
of a stroke; in New York City. Heir to a 
collection of art masterpieces at her hus- 
band’s death in 1936, Mrs. Erickson by 
her own death releases for sale a com- 
bined group of paintings valued at $1,000,- 
ooo. It includes Rembrandt's famed Aris- 
totle with the Bust of Homer, Frans Hals’s 
Portrait of Man with Herring, Hans Hol- 
bein’s Portrait of George Neville, Carlo 
Crivelli's Madonna and Child. 
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Business is running smoothly... 


Your property is insured, 
and there’s no need to worry 


UNG sé: 


a fire, explosion or some other 
casualty shuts down your operations 


Your property insurance will be available to 
pay for damage to your buildings, your machinery, 
stock and all other insured property. However... 


continuing expenses mount 
and profits vanish 


Taxes, rents, royalties, wages, salaries to 

key employees continue while your 

plant is shut down. Extra expenses mount up— 
and you have no income to meet them. 


Proper insurance makes good the loss 


Insurance professionally fitted to your 
business will pay these expenses and— 
in addition—make good the profits 4 ft 
you would have earned during the period ty 


of interruption. Call your America Fore 
that your business is soundly protected \A { 





Loyalty agent TODAY! He can make sure 


America Fore 
The Continental Insurance Company + Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey «©  Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company Loyalty Group 


Niagara Fire Insurance Company + The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York + National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa 
Milwaukee Insurance Company ot Milwaukee, Wis. « Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. « The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company + Niagara Insurance Company (Bermuda) Limited + Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 
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CORPORATIONS 
The Great Conspiracy 


Ina tense and packed Philadelphia court- 
room last week, a drama took place that 
U.S. business will long remember—to its 
shame. The cases before him, said Fed- 
eral District Judge J. Cullen Ganey, were 
“a shocking indictment of a vast section 
of our economy.” They were more than 
that. They showed clearly that the execu- 
tives of a mighty industry, publicly de- 
voted to the concept of competition, had 
privately conspired to rig prices to the 
detriment of their customers on a scale so 
vast that it embraced everything from the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to the private 
utilities that supply the nation’s light 
and power. 

Up for sentencing were 29 electrical- 
equipment companies, headed by the in- 
dustry’s two “competitive” giants, Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse, and 44 
of their executives. Long ago, faced with 
incontrovertible evidence gathered by 
the Eisenhower Administration’s relentless 
trustbusters, the companies and individu- 
als had pleaded guilty or nolo contendere 
(no contest) to charges that they con- 
spired over the past seven years to fix 
prices and rig bids in the sale of some 
$7 billion worth of heavy electrical equip- 
ment (Time, Feb. 29, 1960, et seq.). Now 
the moment of reckoning had come. First 
before the court came the lawyer for 
John H. Chiles Jr., 57, a vice president 
of Westinghouse, to plead for mercy. His 
client, said the lawyer, while Chiles bowed 
his head, was a vestryman of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church in Sharon, Pa. and a 
benefactor of charities for crippled chil- 
dren and cancer victims. “These men,” 
the lawyer pleaded, “are not grasping, 
greedy, cutthroat competitors.” 

In antitrust cases, executives may be 
fined but are rarely jailed. Judge Ganey 
sentenced Chiles to 30 days in jail. Chiles 
began automatically to return to his seat, 
but was startled to be seized by two armed 
deputy U.S. marshals and hustled off to 
the marshal’s office to be fingerprinted. 

Behind the Door. One by one, as the 
sentencing went on, lawyers rose to de- 
scribe their clients as pillars of the com- 
munity. William S. Ginn, 45, vice presi- 
dent of General Electric, was the director 
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BuURENS 
... to its shame. 


Cook 


of a boys’ club in Schenectady, N.Y. and 
the chairman of a campaign to build a 
new Jesuit seminary in Lenox, Mass. His 
lawyer pleaded that Ginn not be put “be- 
hind bars with common criminals who 
have been convicted of embezzlement 
and other serious crimes.” Judge Ganey 
thought the company appropriate, gave 






Russell C. Hamilton 
JupGe GANEY 


. . will long remember 
Ginn 30 days in jail. The lawyer for 
Charles I. Mauntel, Westinghouse divi- 
sion sales manager and a man prominent 
in charitable and community affairs in 
Drexel Hill, Pa., asked: “What difference 
does it make if the Government recom- 
mends 30 days or 60 days or more? What 
matters is crossing the prison door at 
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A drama that U.S. business... 





Asso 
CHILES 


all.” Judge Ganey recommended 30 days 
behind the door. 

Despite other pleas attesting to the 
public usefulness and position of the de- 
fendants, the federal judge handed out 
the greatest number of jail terms ever in 
an antitrust proceeding. He gave 30-day 
sentences to George E. Burens, 55, G.E. 
vice president and division manager, Lew- 
is J. Burger, 49, G.E. division manager— 
both demoted from those positions since 
the indictment—Edwin R. Jung, 58, vice 
president of Clark Controller Co., and 
John M. Cook, 56, vice president of 
Cutler-Hammer Inc. He fined the 29 elec- 
trical companies a total of $1,787,000, 
levied fines ranging from $1,000 to $12,- 
500 on the individuals, and gave 21 other 
executives suspended 30-day jail sentences 
—advising some that they would also 
have gone to jail except for reasons of 
age and health. 

Balmed Conscience. Judge Ganey con- 
fined jail sentences to those he felt had 
“ultimate responsibility for corporate con- 
duct”—but he made it clear that he did 
not think that all the guilty parties were 
in court. Though the Government could 
not get enough evidence against them, he 
said, the “highest echelons” of each com- 
pany “bear a grave responsibility.” Most 
of the defendants, said the judge, “were 
torn between conscience and an approved 
corporate policy, with the rewarding ob- 
jectives of promotion, comfortable securi- 
ty and large salaries—in short, the organ- 
ization or company man, the conformist.” 
Even to those whom he did not send 
to jail, the judge gave no verbal mercy. 
When the lawyer for M. A. deFerranti, 
a former G.E. manager, tried to defend 
his client, Judge Ganey snapped: “But 
here again is the classical company man. 
He balmed his conscience for a salary of 
$60,000 a year.” 

What aroused Judge Ganey’s indigna- 
tion was not only the conspiracy but also 
the efforts of almost everyone involved to 
justify his misdeeds as part of a prevail- 
ing business morality. ‘““What is really at 
stake here,” said the judge, “is the sur- 
vival of the kind of economy under which 
America has grown to greatness, the free- 
enterprise system.’’ Many of the execu- 
tives pleaded through their lawyers that 
they were victims of corporate policy and 
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morality. G.E., declaring that sympathy 
for the arrested was misplaced, denied 
that it had any ‘business policy or al- 
leged conformity” that would lead its ex- 
ecutives into violations of the law; it then 
called the defendants ‘“nonconformists” 
who deliberately broke G.E.’s “Directive 
Policy 20.5" insisting on strict obedience 
to the antitrust laws. Judge Ganey said 
that it would be “naive” not to believe 
that top company officials knew what was 
going on in such vast and prolonged she- 
nanigans, noted that G.E.’s rule “was 
honored in its breach rather than in its 
observance.” 

Identical Bids. The Government said 
that the conspiracy had been going on for 
nearly 25 years. The companies involved 
might have got away with it even longer 
had not TVA—which bought from the 
companies such equipment as the $16.1 
million, 500,000-kw. turbogenerator for 
its Widows Creek steam plant in Alabama 
—hbecome aroused over a succession of 
almost identical bids. It tipped off the 
Justice Department, which began digging 
into the conspiracy in 1959 under the di- 
rection of Republican Trustbuster Robert 
Bicks (who recently entered private law 
practice). Often the Government has a 
hard time gathering evidence in antitrust 
cases, but this time it got a break. In Oc- 
tober 1959, four Ohio businessmen were 
sentenced to jail for antitrust violations, 
the first in history to go to jail after 
pleading nolo contendere in an antitrust 
case. (One of them committed suicide on 
the way to jail.) This news sent a chill 
through the electrical-equipment execu- 
tives under investigation, and some agreed 
to testify about their colleagues under 
the security of immunity. With the evi- 
dence gathered from them (most are still 
with their companies), the Government 
sewed up its case. 

The threads wove a fantastic pattern. 
Top electrical-equipment executives, gath- 
ering together at conventions or in hotels, 
homes and resorts, worked out common 
prices, split up markets as if they were 
personal property, and devised ingenious 
systems for rigging bids on contracts, such 
as the “phase of the moon” system in 
which each firm knew when to bid low or 
high, taking its turn in rotation at the 
low bid. With most of the industry repre- 
sented, the conspiracy directly or indirect- 
ly affected almost every dam built, every 
power generator installed and every elec- 
trical distribution system set up in the 
U.S., even reached into the new and vital 
field of atomic energy. 

Many of the executives complained 
that they had to go along with the con- 
spiracy if they hoped to keep their jobs 
or have a chance for promotion. Some, 
even after indictment. openly defended 
what they had done. F. F. Loock, presi- 
dent and general sales manager of Mil- 
waukee’s Allen-Bradley Co., who was 
slapped with a $7,500 fine and whose 
company was fined $40,000, maintained 
that “no one attending the gatherings 
was so stupid he didn’t know they were 
in violation of the law.’ Then he added, 
in a surprising non sequitur: “But it is 
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the only way a business can be run. It is 
free enterprise.” 

Handcuffs & Guards. G.E. has already 
demoted, shifted or cut the pay of 48 
employees involved in the antitrust vio- 
lations, including 16 who were indicted. 
Several of the G.E. men indicted who 
drew fat salaries ranging from $60,000 to 
$125,000 have had their salaries cut as 
much as $50,000. But G.E. made no move 
at all to discipline its most important 
figure in the trial: Vice President Ginn, 
head of G.E.’s important turbine-genera- 
tor department at a salary of $125,000 a 
year. G.E.’s lame reason: Ginn’s illegal 
activities in the transformer field were 
outside the company’s own three-year 














National Institute of Municipal Law Offi- 
cers may seek treble damages for many of 
the 171 cities who bought price-fixed and 
bid-rigged equipment. The Justice De- 
partment announced that it will bring 
suit within two months for damages on 
behalf of some 20 federal agencies that 
could amount to more than $250 million 
in claims. 

All told, the suits against the companies 
involved in the conspiracies could total 
as much as $1.7 billion. To collect, their 
customers must first prove that they were 
charged more than they would have been 
without the conspiracy, But the Gov- 
ernment charges that the manufacturers 
raised prices by mutual agreement, and 





TVA’'s $16.1 MILL1on GENERATOR AT Wipows CREEK DAM, ALA, 
Affected: almost every dam, every generator, every electrical system. 


statute of limitations for antitrust vio- 
lations. Westinghouse demoted none of 
its executives, noted that its employees’ 
punishment “already is harsh,” and an- 
nounced that “no further penalties would 
serve any useful purpose.” 

At week's end Westinghouse’s Chiles 
and Mauntel were led off in handcuffs to 
begin their sentences in a county jail in 
Norristown, Pa. The others, except for 
one who got permission to remain free 
another week to attend his daughter's en- 
gagement party, were to begin their sen- 
tences this week. 

More Trouble. The companies’ trou- 
bles will not end with the paying of fines, 
the completion of jail sentences. or the 
issuance of public relations disclaimers. 
The antitrust law gives defrauded custom- 
ers the right to sue for as much as treble 
damages—and many customers are spoil- 
ing to get at the conspirators. More than 
a dozen cities, including New York and 
Chicago, are considering suits, and the 





the records show that the companies start- 
ed cutting their bids as soon as the Gov- 
ernment began investigating. TVA had 
paid $34 per kilowatt for its Widows 
Creek turbogenerator; because of foreign 
competition and other factors, the price 
for similar generators has since dropped 
to about $14 per kilowatt. So worried are 
the companies about their chances that 
some have already agreed to negotiate 
claims out of court: G.E. has offered to 
negotiate privately with anyone who feels 
that he was cheated. 

The expectation of further trouble for 
the companies last week forced down G.E. 
and Westinghouse stock on the New York 
Stock Exchange. On one day, so many 
sell orders accumulated for G.E. stock that 
it took four hours before the price could 
be set and the stock opened. In turbulent 
trading during the day, 238,500 shares 
changed hands. By week's end G.E. stock 
had fallen more than $7 to about $62 and 
Westinghouse stock about $5 to $42.50. 
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HE Chessie kit- 

ten, the sleepy 
mascot that has long 
graced the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Rail- 
way’s letterheads 
and napkins. — last 
week was sporting a 
Cheshire-cat grin. In 
one of the biggest. bitterest railroad 
stock duels in history, the Chessie bested 
the New York Central for control of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, The president of the 
C. & O.. sharp-faced, birdlike (5 ft. 6 in.. 
125 lbs.) Walter Tuohy, 59. announced 
last week that 616% of the 3.100.000 
shares of B. & O. stock are now in the 
Chessie’s paws. For Tuohy, a railroad- 
man with the farsightedness of the faleon 
he looks somewhat like, the stock acquisi- 
tion is but the first step in a grand de- 
sign to merge the two lines into the sec- 
ond largest U.S. railroad (after the Penn- 
sy). Such a merger might well lead to 
others and an entirely new system ol 
Eastern railroads. Says Tuohy: “One 
hundred ten class one railroads are just 
too many.” 

In an industry often criticized for its 
lack of imagination and innovation, ‘Tuo- 
hy has provided plenty of both ever 
since he became C. & O. boss in 1948. 
Coming from the coal business, ‘Tuohy 
highballed into the Chessie with none of 
the one-track-tunnel vision that some- 
times characterizes lifelong railroaders. 
When Tuohy took over, the economies 
of the diesel locomotive were already 
apparent. Since the C. & O. is the na- 
tion’s largest soft-coal hauler, its old- 
line brass assumed that their customers 
would not stand for dieselization. ‘Tuohy 
called in 30 coal operators, flatly told 
them the C. & O. would have to get 
diesels to continue to give them cheap 
coal-carting service. The coalmen were 
convinced, and the railroad cut its oper- 
ating costs $25 million a year. 

. } 

Looking down the track, Tuohy rea- 
lized that to maintain the Chessie’s en- 
viable profit record (it has missed only 
two dividends since 1899, none under 
Tuohy }. the line would have to diversify 
away from the dwindling coal industry. 
He put the line’s business-development 
department at full throttle to go out and 
bring new industries to areas served by 
the C.& O. Now. some 50%; of the 
C. & O.'s business is general merehan- 
dise. v. 22 in 1948. 

Tuohy also looks off the tracks for 
ways of strengthening the C. & O. With 
the United Mine Workers and nine coal 
producers and haulers. the C. & O. has 
formed American Coal Shipping. Inc. to 
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export coal. The railroad has gone into 
oil and gas; last year its wells produced 
revenues of $1,000,000. Tuohy even 
hopes some day the railroad will be per- 
mitted by law to expand into other 
kinds of transportation. e¢.g.. he engi- 
neered the C. & O. purchase of $3.330.- 
ooo worth of convertible debentures in 
Slick Airways, Inc.. an airfreight and 
charter carrier. If the Government ever 
gives railroads a go-ahead into the air- 
lines business, the C. & O. will be ready. 
b 

Unless railroads are allowed to expand 
warns Tuohy. “we can unwittingly drift 
toward nationalization. Railroads can't 
quit. If they can't be operated profitably 
by private enterprise. they will have to 
operate with federal funds.” He feels 
that railroads should get the same Gov- 
ernment help to support their stations 
and other facilities that airlines and 
truckers get. even though the C. & O. in 
a generally poor year for railroads is do- 
ing well. The C. & O. (aided by the fact 
that only 3°, of its revenue comes from 
passengers) last year earned $5.15 a 
share (down only 45¢ from 1959), paid 
its usual $4 dividend. 

Tuohy, the son of a Chicago police 
sergeant, was born and raised on Chi- 
cago’s South Side; he held a series of 
odd jobs while attending De Paul Uni- 
versity night school from 1918 to 1920. 
when he received a law degree, He went 
into the coal business, became president 
of Chicago's Globe Coal Co. in 1930. 
Brought to the C. & O. by the late Rob- 
ert R. Young in 1943 as a vice president. 
he became president five years later. 
After Young sold out to Cyrus Eaton, 
Khrushchev's favorite capitalist. Eaton 
was so impressed with ‘Tuohy that he has 
given him a free rein. 

In his spare time, Tuohy likes to keep 
a hand on his fiddle and bow (another 
amateur fiddler: the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford's George Alpert). 
When Tuohy and his wife Mary, his 
grade-school sweetheart. vacation at the 
C.&O.'s plush Greenbrier Hotel at 
White Sulphur Springs. W. Va.. he some- 
times sits in with the orchestra, 

Tuohy is convinced that the merger 
will also put the B. & O. back on its feet 
(last year it earned only S¢é per share v. 
$4.87 in 1959). create a strong competitor 
to the Pennsy. As for the New York 
Central. thus far unhappily sidetracked 
Tuohy argues simply that the time is 
not yet right to make a three-way deal. 
With the B. & O. in hand. Tuohy can 
now write his own timetable, and many a 
railroadman suspects that the time will be 
right when ‘Tuohy figures he can end up 
running the New York Central too. 








RAILROADS 
Rumble in the West 


The Western Pacitic is a short (1,188 
miles) railroad whose main line runs from 
Salt Lake City to the Coast. but its tracks 
cover some coveted ground. Last week, in 
a conference before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Washington, two of 
the nation’s biggest and richest railroads 
staked out their claims to take over the 
Western. The Southern Pacific started to 
do so four months ago, after acquiring 
10°, of Western's stock; it wants to merge 
the Western system into its own to get 
the benefit of new business while elimi- 
nating duplicating facilities. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
which countered Southern Pacific’s chal- 
lenge by quickly picking up a 20°7 hold- 
ing in Western, wants to run Western as a 
separate, semi-autonomous railroad, con- 
tinue to use it to compete with the South- 
ern Pacific. Other railroads joined the 
fight. The Santa Fe’s transcontinental 
archrival, the Union Pacitic, whose lines 
tie in with the Southern Pacific's, said 
that it had bought up to‘? of Western's 
stock and that it supported the S.P. The 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, which 
competes with the Santa Fe in the Mid- 
west, also came out in favor of Southern 
Pacific’s proposal. The Rock Island. which 
is linked to the Western system at Salt 
Lake by the Denver, Rio Grande & West- 
ern, fears that a Santa Fe-controlled West- 
ern would route traffic over the Santa Fe 
rather than the Rock Island. 

But the Santa Fe also had friends. 
Western Pacific directors endorsed the 
Santa Fe plan. and the Great Northern 
Railway. which has a line that ties in 
with the Western svstem at Bieber, Calif.. 
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... the world’s finest typewriter to do business with... fully-equipped with a score 
of unique features to reduce effort and increase output. Precision-built for quality, 
value and dependability in Europe's largest, most modern typewriter factory. See, 
test and compare the magnificent Olympia before you decide on any other office type- 


writer. See the Yellow Pages for name of nearest dealer. Ofympia 
Inter-Continental Trading Corp., 90 West St, N.Y. 6, =f 
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The lady who wrote had suddenly 
been faced with managing her own 
financial future. In response to one of 
our advertisements, she was asking 
our Research Department to review 
her over-all situation and help her 
to “use my money wisely to meet my 
modest needs.” 

Research was more than happy to 
help, of course. 


The first thing they pointed out 
was that 90% of her estate was con- 
centrated in the common stock of a 
single company and that—good as 
any one company might be—wasn’t 
too prudent. So Research suggested 
that she sell half this holding and 
substitute three different stocks and 
three different bonds. This would 
provide more diversification, a 
greater degree of security, and actu- 
ally increase her income besides. 

Research also questioned the ad- 
visability of carrying so much cash 
in a checking account, when she had 
savings and E Bonds enough for 
emergencies. 

Finally Research suggested .. . 

But perhaps you'd like to see her 
request, with all identification re- 
moved, of course, and our answer— 
so you can judge our Research sery- 
ice. for yourself. We'll be happy to 
send it to you. 

In the meantime, if you have any 
investment problem of your own and 
would like to see what Research 
would suggest in your circumstances, 
for your particular objectives, 
just ask. 

We'll be happy to mail you an ob- 
jective analysis of your present hold- 
ings or suggest an investment pro- 
gram for any sum of money. There's 
no charge or obligation of any kind. 


Just address your request to— 
JoserH C. QUINN 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATED 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 
138 offices in U, S., Canada and abroad 





' backed the Santa Fe and bought 8% of 


Western's stock to give its support more 
weight. 

After the conference, the case was re- 
cessed until the formal hearings begin in 
San Francisco, possibly this summer. On 
grounds of preserving competition, it 
looked as if the Santa Fe had the better 
chance of winning ICC’s O.K., since it 
would cooperate with the Western to com- 
pete against the Southern Pacific. If ICC 


allowed the Southern Pacific to take over | 


the Western, the northern California area 
would be left with a one-company rail 


system—just as it was 52 years ago, be- | 


fore the Western Pacific was built to break 
the Southern Pacific's monopoly. 


MODERN LIVING 
Snow Job 


Virginia's 
miles southwest of 


Allegheny Mountains, 160 
Washington, where 


snow usually comes only in unreliable | 
flurries, seems an unlikely spot for a ski | 


resort. Yet last weekend the stately rooms 
of The Homestead resort were crowded 
with the parka-and-stretch-pants set. It 
is the Southland’s winter sport resort, and 
one thing is sure: there should always be 
snow. Reason: snow machines, an ex- 
pensive network of pipes, hoses and noz- 
zles lining the ski trails. Water, atomized 
by a compressed air blast, turns into 
snow crystals as it sprays out into below- 
freezing temperatures. Not only are the 
machines making of skiing a new South- 
ern custom, but they are bailing out 
northern areas that have been losing mon- 
ey for lack of steady snow. For the be- 
ginner or afternoon skier, they are also 
creating a new set of small ski slopes 
around big cities. 

Business Booster. The Homestead 
turned to skiing to fill its rooms in 
winter, when business drops from 500 
guests a day during summer to 30. Now, 
after investing $376,000 in clearing trails, 
installing a ski lift and a snow machine, 
winter business is up to 150 guests a day. 
Homestead’s success has encouraged other 
investors to plan a resort near Gatlin- 
burg. Tenn. The investors are dickering 
with Larchmont 


Engineering. Lexington, | 


Mass.. the largest manufacturer of snow | 


makers, for machines, 

In the North the machines are de- 
veloping a new class of Sunday skiers 
who do not have the time to spend 
traveling to the big slopes where the 
more skilled play. William Ostrander, a 
Detroit electrician, started Summit Ski 
Club on 135 hilly acres not far from the 
city. But in the first year lack of snow 
forced him to close for two-thirds of the 
season, and he had only 600 customers. 
After spending $15,000 on a snow ma- 
chine, he gets 10,000 skiers in an eleven- 
week season, now nets about 25% on his 
$100,000 total investment. “Without that 
machine we wouldn't be in business,”’ he 


says. One of the most ambitious snow 


jobs is the result of $225,000 spent by | 


Don Soviero, a former New York at- 
torney, for equipment to cover 36 acres 
on Massachusetts’ Mt. Bousquet, an area 
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ea cooking. 
Excellent flavor lift 
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UNMATCHED PERFORMANCE at your 
command! Powerful 6.6 hp. Gravely Tractor 
mechanizes your lawn, garden, farm jobs... 
makes the toughest jobs easy. 

POWER to plow deep and easy . . . perfect 
seedbed in one operation. Change attachments, 
mow the toughest rough or the finest lawn. 
Choose from 30 job-proved tools! 


All-Gear Drive, power Reverse, optional 
electric starter. RIDE or walk to suit the job! 


Ask your authorized Gravely Sales and 
Service Dealer for FREE DEMONSTRA- 
TION. Or write for FREE 24-page “*Power 
Vs. Drudgery” Booklet today! 


Installment Plan Available 


GRAVELY TRACTORS 
P.0.BOX 618-B DUNBAR, W. VA. 
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This week. in Part IV of The Civil War, Lire visualizes 
many startling military innovations of the North-South 


struggle which foretold lasting changes in the nature o 


warfare. The Spencer repeating rifle, for example, firing 
seven times faster than the older, muzzle-loading Spring- 
field (above), soon made frontal assaults too costly. In 


five color pages of photographs and drawings Lire shows 
other equally formidable 19th century developments— 
submarines, aerial reconnaissance, naval mines, tron- 
clads, siege cannon. And in a brilliant explanatory text, 
Lieut. Gen. James M. Gavin, former 82nd Airborne Di- 
vision commander and now the new U.S. Ambassador to 
France, describes contributions by both North and South 
to weaponry, strategy and tactics, many far ahead of 
heir time and never fully exploited even in World Wat 


Il. Don’t miss this memorable Lire instalment. And for 





more great reading and great looking, get your copy ol 
LIFE’s 48-page booklet, “Great Battles of the Civil War.” 
It includes selections in color from the current series, plus 
12 new battle maps, sketches of Union and Confederate 
officers. a short narrative history of the war, and a lfour- 


War’s battlefields. To 


your name and addr 


color auto tour map of the Cis 








order your copy, send $1, 
to Lire, Box 6000, 
Radio City Station, 


New York 19, N.Y 


PART FOUR OF A MAJOR SERIES OUT TODAY IN 


of uncertain snows. Says Soviero: “While 
everyone else is crying, we have never 
lost money.” though his artificial snow 
costs $1,000 a day. 

Disaster Area. Even in normally heavy 
snowfall areas. machines are a good in- 
vestment. Wisconsin, which usually has 
plenty of snow in its ski areas, has had 
hardly a flake this season, despite the 
snow that buried cities farther south and 
in the East. 

At Mt. Telemark. which by this time 
last year had 23.500 skiers, more than 
any resort between Lake Michigan and 
the Rockies. only 300 have showed up 
this year, Businessmen in the area figure 
that they have lost $1.000,000 already 
this season. Owner Anthony Wise and 
his partner have poured $500,000 into 
building up Telemark and cannot borrow 
any more, so they have asked the Gov- 
ernor to declare it a disaster area. That 
way Wise hopes he can get a $250,000 
federal emergency loan to pay his cred- 
itors and spend $150.000 on snow ma- 
chines to end his snow worries. Another 
Wisconsinite. Ted Motschman, whose Mt. 
LaCrosse Ski Area has one of the few 
snow machines in the state. says: “We've 
been able to get more than 50 days of 
skiing so far. and we've only had about 
four inches of natural snow, Not having 
a snow machine is like building a build- 
ing and not taking out fire insurance.” 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
Borgward Steps Down 


Carl Borgward is a builder of genius, 
a clumsy manager of a large enterprise, a 
dilettante in’ financial matters, and a 
lovable human being. 


Thus Hamburg’s Die Welt, in an atypi- 
cally Teutonic blend of business judgment 
and sentiment, last week summed up the 
exit of the grand old gadgeteer of the 


West German auto industry. With his 
Borgward auto complex some $48 million 
in debt. 70-year-old Carl Friedrich Wil- 
helm Borgward agreed to give up his po- 
sitions as president. sole owner, chief 
engineer and designer of the firm he 
founded 33 years ago and built into the 
sixth-largest automaker in Germany. The 
Bremen city council will take over Borg- 
ward and its subsidiaries to try to save 
the 19.000 jobs—some 23‘, of Bremen’s 
work force—by turning Borgward into a 
publicly owned stock company. 

What chiefly caused Carl Borgward’s 
downfall was the same disease that afflict- 
ed many another European automaker 
last year—an overestimate of the U.S. 
appetite for imports and a failure to fore- 
see the rousing success of 1y60 U.S. com- 
pacts. With U.S. sales of 6.000 Borgwards 
in 1958 and 8.500 in 1959, Borgward op- 
timistically spent $24 million tooling up 
to sell 15,000 cars in the U.S. last year. 
He sold only 2.000, has an estimated 
19,000 cars on hand, many of them shipped 
back from the U.S. Beginning last Oc- 
tober. he got loan after loan until his 
credit ran out. 

Fading exports were not his only trouble. 
A fine designer, he sometimes got carried 
away by his last-minute ideas. Production 
men and cost accountants were run ragged 
by his habit of adding strips of chrome 
and other gadgets to models ready for 
production. Even though his production 
got as high as 107.000 units per year, be- 
tween 1949 and 1961 Borgward put out 
17 completely different models in some 
6o styles, Said one of his aides in rueful 
amazement: “Give him a piece of clay 
and before you know it Carl has another 
model.” He often tailored his cars to his 
own measurements, and since he was only 
3 ft. 4 in., tall men were often uncom- 
fortable in his cars. On one car, buyers 
complained of an odd right rear seat that 
was impossible for any normal-size person 
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CHRYSLER PROBLEMS increase. 
Dissident Stockholder Sol A. Dann 
vowed to start a proxy fight to oust 
management, Deposed President Wil- 
liam C. Newberg sued Chairman and 
President L. L. Colbert for $5,250,- 
000, charging that Colbert conspired 
to make Newberg look dishonest to 
give himself “an aura of righteous- 
ness.” Only cheery note: Chrysler 
1960 earnings were $3.61 per share, 
first yearly profit since 1957. 


BOOMING FRENCH ECONOMY 
has hit such a pace that for the first 
time since World War II the govern- 
ment has more gold and currency re- 
serves on hand ($2,143,000,000) than 
it owes abroad ($2,130,000,000). 


ILLEGAL STOCK TRADING was 
charged against Universal Controls 
President Morris Mac Schwebel. Fed- 
eral grand jury indicted Schwebel on 
charge of conspiring to illegally sell 
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—by phony earnings claims—unreg- 
istered Soil Builders International 
stocks and unregistered stock in Ba- 
sic Atomics Inc. 


SLOPPY INSPECTION of Electras 
before they were delivered to air- 
lines brought a $6,000 fine to Lock- 
heed from the Federal Aviation 
Agency. Among things found in wing 
fuel tanks were screws, rubbish, vac- 
uum cleaners, a rivet gun. Since vio- 
lations were uncovered, Lockheed 
has tightened up its inspections to 
FAA's satisfaction. 


PAY HIKES to unions are coming 
harder in a recession, Employees of 
Cleveland's Bailey department stores 
gave up a $3.50 weekly raise they had 
coming, took $1 instead after the 
store indicated bigger increase would 
cost 54 jobs. Steelworkers decided 
not to press arbitration for a 3¢-an- 
hour cost-of-living hike. 








BorGWARD MODELING CAR 
The U.S. changed its appetite. 


to fit in. Shrugged Borgward: “The seat 
was designed for the family dog.” 

Nevertheless, Borgward’s freewheeling 
inventiveness often captured the public 
fancy. One of his earliest successes was a 
1924 three-wheel truck, still widely cop- 
ied. In the postwar years, Borgward put 
out the bestselling LP-300 Minicar, catch- 
ing the bugmobile craze on the rise. If 
Borgward had concentrated on tiny cars, 
he might easily have dominated the mini- 
car market. But after he had sold 350,000 
of them, he grew bored, moved on to ex- 
pand his bigger cars—and failure. 


The Civilized Way 


Ghana's President Kwame Nkrumah 
presents two faces when he deals with 
foreign investors. With one face he en- 
courages them to come in and help Ghana 
grow: with the other he winks at his 
trusted lieutenants. who talk darkly of 
nationalizing foreign enterprises. A favor- 
ite target has been the seven British- 
owned gold mines. From exports of $28 
million in gold a year, the country gets a 
tenth of its income. 

Last summer Nkrumah’s government 
passed a law granting a r14¢-a-day wage 
increase to gold miners. This wiped out 
the benefits of a subsidy the government 
was giving the shakier mines. The Brit- 
ish owners threatened to close two of the 
mines, wiping out 2,000 jobs. Nkrumah 
countered last month by announcing a 
new bill, not yet passed, that called for 
a heavy fine and imprisonment on any 
mine operator who closed down without 
his permission. To mine owners, this 
looked like the first step toward national- 
ization and brought an immediate outcry. 
Major General Sir Edward L. Spears, 
chairman of Ashanti Go'dields Corp., 
Ltd., one of Ghana’s prosperous mines, 
and also chairman of Bibiani (1927) Ltd., 
one of the marginal mines, warned Nkru- 
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Look it up in the Yellow 
Pages. Let the Yellow 
Pages help you pre-shop. 
You'll find almost all 
products, services and 
famous brands conven- 
iently listed under the 
easy-to-find headings. 





Get the facts. The adver- 
tising under all Yellow 
Pages headings gives 
you useful information, 
helps you locate dealers 
who specialize in the 
product or service you're 
looking for. 


te] 


it 


Make your choice. Once 
you’ve read about spe- 
cial features, name 
brands, range of serv- 
ices, locations in the 
ads, you’re ready to con- 
tact the dealer who has 
exactly what you want. 
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mah that if he does not make it clear 
that he was not trying “to seize the mines 
without adequate compensation, no more 
outside capital will come into Ghana for 
mining or anything else.’ 

Last week Nkrumah changed his tack 
decided that necessity is sometimes the 
mother of investment. To calm the fears 
of potential investors and save the miners’ 
jobs he offered to buy the stock in five 
marginal mines for $14.7 million, almost 
twice its value on the London Stock Ex- 
change, presumably to make certain that 
the offer would be accepted. Within 24 
hours, the value of the stocks jumped over 
100%. The relieved companies hailed the 
offer as a uniquely civilized way to nation- 
alize industry, were certain that their 
40,000 stockholders would grab the offer. 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 

Electronic Bill Writer. A transistorized 
electric typewriter that takes instruction 
from a punched paper tape and auto- 
natically types in all the repetitive mate- 
rial on business order forms was put on 
sale by Smith-Corona Marchant Inc. The 
machine stops at the proper place on the 
form to let the operator type in such 
variables as quantity of items ordered. At 
the same time it prepares a punch tape 
record of the whole order, so that sub- 
sequent copies can be made automatical- 
ly. Price: $4,000 to $9,000. 

Super Chevrolet. A “Super Sport” ver- 
sion of the six-passenger Impala model 
is being introduced by Chevrolet. It has 
such sports-car features as heavy-duty 
springs and shock absorbers, a tachometer 
four-speed racing transmission, and a bar 
for the front-seat passenger to hang on to 
during high-speed turns. There is a choice 
of 305-, 3 or 350-h.p. engines, or about 
zo to 115 h.p. greater than present Chevy 
more than 





engines. Price: about 





regular Impala models. 

Computer Translator. A machine that 
can take the figurings of a computer op 
magnetic tape, translate them into words, 
and print them on microfilm at the rate 
of two pages a second, faster than any 
competitor's model was announced by 
Eastman Kodak's Recordak Corp. sub- 
sidiary. It will. says the company, elimi- 
nate volumes of paper records and make 
computer findings instantly available. 
Price: $300,000. 

Floating Doughnut. A 14-ft.-diameter, 
circular fiber-glass motorboat is being of- 
fered for sale in Japan by Yamaha Motor 
Co. Designed for leisurely cruising with 
the calm sensation of a water lily, or as 
a roomy fishing boat or diving platform 
it is driven by an outboard motor installed 
through a hole in the center. Price «in 
Japan: $644. 

Budget Swimming Pool, An_ in-the- 
ground, 12-ft. by 24-ft. swimming pool 
with wooden side panels lined with heavy 
vinyl will soon be sold by Cascade Pools 
Corp., Edison, N.J. The price for a 5-ft.- 
deep, install-it-yourself model, including 
water-filtering system and pool ladder: 


$8Q5. 
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Love Among the Lepers 


A Burnt-Out Case (248 pp.|—Gro- 
ham Greene—Viking ($3.95). 


Alexander Pope, the bitter cripple who 
wrote of “that long disease. my life,” 
never admitted his deformities into his 
art. Spiritual deformity—symbolized by 
the ultimate horror of man’s physical be- 
ing. leprosy—is the central theme of Gra- 
ham Greene's latest and greatest novel. 

In probably the longest, certainly the 
most intensely sustained metaphor 
in modern fiction, Greene has 
made the leper a symbol of mod- 
ern man, and of the “long dis- 
modern life. It is the 
fate to die piecemeal: 
limbs. members, features deaden 
and fall from the still living body. 
But it is not on these horrors of 
pathology that Greene's imagina- 
tion centers, It is the quiet. and 
some would say merciful, side 
effect of leprosy—the disappear- 
ance of sensation, of the power 
to feel even pain—which haunts 
Greene, and which he makes the 
basis of a novel that would be 
called existentialist, in the man- 
ner of Camus’ The Plague, if it 
were not also Christian. 

Powerful Magic. Greene's hero 
is Querry. a famous architect. 
celebrated—like Greene himself 


ease” of 
leper’s 


as a major Roman Catholic 
artist. He is rich. successful, 
greatly loved (“fame is a pow- 
erful aphrodisiac’), and he is 


also dead. He has “had it.” The 
act of love and the creation of 
beautiful buildings have become 
empty of meaning. Baldly stat- 
ed, this spiritual situation is hard 
to comprehend. But by means 
of Greene's great novelistic art, 
the powerful magic of a born 
and practiced fabulist. the reader 
is compelled to understand and share such 
desiccation of soul. As British Critic V. 


S. Pritchett says of Querry—in a sense 
of contemporary man—*He can face a 
fact: he cannot feel.” In the face of 


intolerable pain, man responds by an- 
esthesia. His fate, made visible and hor- 
rible in the doom of the leper, is death 
on the installment plan. 

Querry, whose name suggests both a 
question and a prey, has gone in pursuit 
of his dead self to the ends of the earth. 
As an uninvited and anonymous guest, he 
comes to a leper hospital on a tributary 
of the Congo in what could be either the 
former French or Belgian Equatorial Afri- 
ca. The river boat goes no farther, and 
symbolically. the road is never more than 
a week's repair ahead of the all-encom- 
passing jungle. 

The hospital is run by the White Fa- 
thers. a Roman Catholic missionary order, 
and by temperament and their own rule, 
they ask no questions. For them, all ques- 
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tions have been answered; they are happy, 
childlike men busy with their assignment, 
whether it is Mass. plumbing, electrical 
repairs, moral theology, or the grisly busi- 
ness of lepers’ laundry. They could not 
care less about entertaining a VIP, and 
Querry might live unhappily ever after, 
driving the mission truck or designing the 
cheapest possible hospital, but for the in- 
trusion of the world. 

Parkinson's Law. At first. the world 
intrudes through a copy of Time, which 
has drifted up the Congo and which car- 





NOVELIST GREENE 
ifelong argument with God. 


Ino 
ries a cover story on the great architect.* 
Thus Querry, seeking nothing but anonym- 
ity, is doomed to the martyrdom of the 
fame he has repudiated. Later. the outside 
world in its total corruption is personi- 
fied, as it has been so often before in 
novels, by a British popular journalist 
and ex-London Timesman Greene must be 
presumed to know his type faces. Montagu 
Parkinson is in the Congo “for the riot,” 
but a rumor about Querry and his news- 
worthy sanctity causes him to stop off at 
the leper hospital for a feature story. 
Parkinson is a man more grotesquely 
awful than the lepers, given to misquoting 


Looking at Time's 
Querry decided that his features (possibly like 
those of Novelist himself 
Time's cover on Oct, 29, 


cover portrait, Greene's 


Greene when he ap 


peared on 1951) had 


been “romanticized.” Greene's hero reflects: “It 
was not the face he saw when he shaved, but a 
kind of distant cousin, It reflected emotions, 


thoughts, hopes, profundities that he 


tainly expressed to no reporter 


had cer 





tag lines from the great English anthology 
poets, and he is dead set on making Quer- 
ry into another Albert Schweitzer, a sa- 
cred cow sanctified by journalism. With 
facts dug up from the newspaper morgue, 
involving the suicide of Querry’s mistress, 
the correspondent is determined that his 
own Parkinson’s Law (“A truth is a truth 
insofar as it is believed”) will override 
the private legislation in Querry’s dead 
soul, 

For Whom the Bell. Even among the 
lepers and the loathsome jungle there is 
no escape from the fate of being Querry. 
A leading leper has been assigned to him 
as a “boy”; his name—and only Graham 
Greene could think of this—is 
Deo Gratias. Toeless. fingerless, 
he gets about; he is a “burnt- 
out” or arrested case, like Querry 
himself. but his mutilation has 
left him unfit to live in the world, 
and so he re-enacts the Biblical 
horror that obliged the leper to 
carry a warning bell and cry of 
himself, “Unclean.” 

As is to be expected in a 
Greene novel. love persists among 
God's grotesques. A leper with 
ghastly mutilations mates with 
another who crawls like a wound- 
ed toad to her rendezvous. Says 
one of the White Fathers: “Some- 
times I think God was not en- 
tirely serious when he gave man 
the sexual instinct.” but the off- 
spring is baptized. Querry. how- 
ever, is beyond love and beyond 
all sacrament, his only surviving 
faith a certain “regard for the 
truth.” And so he is doomed. not 
only by Corruption, in the per- 
son of Parkinson, but by Inno- 
cence, personified in Marie Ry- 
cker, the child wife of a local 
factory operator. “God protect 
us from all innocence,” remarks 
one character. “At least the guilty 
know what they are about.” 

Region of the Mind. This be- 
ing the kind of novel that can no 
more be spoiled by the reader's 
knowing the plot than can King Lear or 
Goldilocks, it may be stated that Querry 
is killed by Marie's husband in vengeance 
for an imagined sexual wrong, and the 
journalistic saint becomes a fallen angel. 
As an ironic footnote, he is buried under 
a misattributed quote. Parkinson sends 
a wreath inscribed with a line supposedly 
from Robert Browning (“Nature I loved, 
and, next to Nature, Art”). It is really 
from Walter Savage Landor, but Querry, 
ambiguous martyr, might have accepted 
it, as well as Landor’s conclusion: “I 
warmed both hands before the fire of 
life;, It sinks, and I am ready to depart.” 

Querry’s death opens more questions 
than it answers, but Greene's story is more 
than a novel. It is a parable. The jungly 
and leprous background is sparely told 
(Greene himself did a legman’s research 
in the Congo provinces and the Camer- 
oons), but the fable itself sets up echoes 
in the mind like the imagined ringing of 
a leper’s bell. Justly, Greene says in an 
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through Liberia, fir 


25 vears since Greer in Journey 
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found in the jungle a 








le of 











svymbol—a mirror ige of corrupt civili- 
zation. Like Evelyn Waugh, another Cath 
‘lic nov ne ile fancier, he finds 
in the squalid and wilderness 

living mockery of in’s dream of heaven 


on earth. The two writers wear twin 


masks—the one with the rictus ot com- 





edv. the other with the grimace of agony. 





Graham Greene's mask has never seem¢ 
more agonized than in this novel, nor has 
he ever been clearer or more eloquent in 
stating his lifelong argument with God. 
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In the Japanese fiction brought to the 
U.S. since World War IT, sex has usually 
h discretion bordering on 





treated w 
propriety—at least by Western standards. 
Now Junichiro (The Makioka Si 
Tanizaki, 74, Japan's leading novelist and 
author of 11 
about sex and marriage that is as explicit 
as any novel on the theme since Lady 
terley’s L 

ically sound, Its cast of 


wardly respectable that the story's shock 
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9g books, has written 
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destroy their marriage he suspects 
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to French brandy and encourages his wife 
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1 young friend of his 








marriageable daughter, to join them. 
When Ikuko succumbs to | ind o¢ 
casional fainting fits, Papa takes her to 
ved, throws powerful lights on her nude 
body. and photographs her in uncon- 


To the young friend he 


film. 


ventional 
allots the task of 

What happens is just what the 
Young Kimura 
ested in the This 
in turn makes Papa jealous to the point 
where he performs sexual feats that aston- 
ish even his wife. The daughter 


poses. 


developing 





husband 





expected. becomes in- 





wife and she in h 











ol course 
catches on soon enough now her 
jealousy of her mother has made them 
enemies. When the mother begins to ren- 
dezvous with her daughter's young man 
the four are catastrophically enmeshed in 
feelings of lust 
swiftly reach a point of no 

When The Key was published in Japat 
the obvious question was: Is it pornog 
raphy or literature? A little of both 
perhaps. Wh is the 


author's astute 


ind by 


outrage and jealousy that 
return. 





t gives it distinction 








ness in observing a human 


crisis, his grave, almost solemn tone, and 
his simple, carefully considered prose. 
Author Tanizaki has created his effect 


without hint of the 
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employing even 


Lawrence vocabulary. 
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Something of the 
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sort obtains with jokes ny 





comic novelists are left, and not 
these are very funny. Peter De Vries, per 
haps the best of the lot, is often proudly 


accused of causing his readers to damage 





themselves with violent laughter. but in 
this book, at least, he is not guilty, 

rhe trouble is that more more 
author is a punster who sees the laughabl 
relations between words, but not those 





between people. An Indian in the present 


novel refers to his mother as “Sweet 
Sioux.” A malaproping wife says that a 
nominal fee is “nominal in name only. 
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chilling, but De Vries really sets in a little 
later when a maiden solemnly informs her 
swain that “It would be terrible to be re 
i child-bearing machine. 

igrees the youth 


garded as 
\ barren prospect 
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Author 
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his best friend tick, but Italian 

Soldati, a movie director as well as a re- 

sourceful novelist, knows that a woman 

can best supply the answers, or at least 
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; As the elevator descends, the paid by a company of the Royal-Globe 
rs operator blinks away her drow- Insurance Group. 

siness. An instant later, she is With an outstanding record dating 
startled by a strange and acrid odor. back to 1845, Royal-Globe is today one 
Smoke! At the switchboard, the night of the largest and most respected in- 
clerk frantically begins toringthe rooms surance groups in the world. In the 
of sleeping guests. But the flames and United States alone Royal-Globe has 
panic spread as quickly as the warning 175 field offices and 18,000 agents, all 
and by dawn 119 people have died in eminently qualified to write insurance 
Atlanta’s Winecoff Hotel — the worst for every type of risk. For intelligent 
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MISSILE INSURANCE 


... for the Ryan Aeronautical Company is custom- 
tailored by the Phoenix. From the San Diego plant 
of this aircraft pioneer flows a steady stream of new 
ideas for conquering the air — including such depar- 
tures as the Ryan Vertijet ‘‘Manned Missile” and the 
Q-2C Firebee jet target missile, now standard equip- 
ment for the Army, Air Force, Navy and RCAF. 
To protect its jet-age equipment, machinery, and 
products on its California premises, on the premises 
of others in the U.S. and Canada, and in transit, 
Ryan relies on All-Risk Insurance, tailored to the 
company’s needs by Phoenix. One low-cost Phoenix 
policy protects Ryan against loss from damage or 
destruction of machinery, precious prototypes, and 
finished aircraft. 


Find out how a Phoenix All-Risk Policy can cut your 
insurance costs by consolidating several coverages 
into a single package —and give you broader pro- 
tection, too. Just call your Phoenix agent now. 





AN INDEPENDENT PHOENIX AGENT 
STANDS (WELL) BEHIND RYAN 


* Dhoenix of Hartford 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


THE PHOENIX INSURANCE CO. © THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO. ¢ EQUITABLE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
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plant them in the wondering mind. Who 
was the real Silvestri? The mild, sweet, 
physically unattractive fellow who wrote 
poetry, loved nature and lived meagerly 
off his ancestral estate—or an unsuccessful 
lover who was willing to use blackmail 
if necessary to bring his friend's wife to 
bed and marriage? There are several re- 
plies of sorts in this excellent short novel, 
a book that suggests more than it tells 
and tells no more than it must to make its 
point; that love and friendship are both 
too precarious to bear close examination. 

When Aurora comes to Italy from 
France at war's end, she brings gentle 
Silvestri to his knees at first meeting, Un- 
fortunately for him, she is completely dom- 
inated by an American friend of his who 
has easily slipped from military govern- 





NOVELIST SOLDATI 


Who really knows his friend? 

ment into real estate. Aurora’s show-girl 
history is slightly tawdry, but her stun- 
ning figure and simple mind persuade 
Silvestri that she is his great love. To 
Aurora, Silvestri is a hapless, tiresome 
romantic. What she wants is a real man, 
preferably one with money. As it turns 
out, she finds both, but not in the same 
person. 

The story is unfolded five years after 
Silvestri’s death by a mutual friend, a 
middle-aged Italian lawyer who looks on 
Silvestri as a kind of saint. The heart of 
the novel lives in the juxtaposed pictures 
that emerge from the recollections of the 
devoted friend and the disgusted woman. 
By the time Aurora is finished with her 
account, the old friend has been shaken, 
and by book’s end he knows an old truth 
but one not easily come by: that people 
know about others only what is comfort- 
able to know. The “real Silvestri” is an- 
other man entirely. This is the way of the 
world, the reader is apt to say, and it 
will happen again tomorrow. But it will 
take a writer of Soldati’s talent to tell it 


| again as well as it is told here. 
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Now, from the worlds most experienced builder of jetliners 





BOEING 707 


BOEING 707 INTERCONTINENTAL 


The new short-to-medium range Boeing 








The superb new Boeing 727 is a high-performance jet- 
liner for service over short-to-medium routes. With it, 
airlines will be able to extend jet service to many more 
cities. Eastern Air Lines and United Air Lines have 
already ordered eighty 727s for delivery in 1963. 

The three-engine 727 incorporates many of the structural 
and systems components that have been proved in the 
Boeing 707 and 720. It also has the same cabin width, 
permitting 4- 5- or 6-abreast seating. 


The 727 is designed to operate from 5,000-foot runways 
with full payload, and to serve economically on routes 
from 150 to 1,700 miles. It offers 850 cubic feet of cargo 
space. Speed is 550 to 600 mph. 

Of equal importance, the 727 is backed by the outstanding 
performance and reliability demonstrated in more than 
230,400,000 miles of Boeing jetliner operations... good 
reasons why more airlines have ordered more jetliners 
from Boeing than from any other manufacturer. 


SSOEMR Ms 


These 20 airlines (plus mats) have ordered 337 Boeing jetliners: AU TRANCE © AMUINDIA * AMERICAN © AVIANCA * B.O.A.C. © BRANIFP * CONTINENTAL * EASTERN * EL AL * ETHIOPIAN © IRISH 


LUPFTHANSA * PAN AMERICAN © QANTA: 
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S * SABENA © SOUTH AFRICAN © TWA * UNITED + VARIG © and WesTEAN. In addition, NORTHEAST, PERSIAN and Pakistan operate Boeing jetliners under lease. 
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...and what this difference, 
backed by 35 years 


of industry proof, 


means to you! 


You can actually stop rust by applying 
Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof Red Primer 
over the sound rusted metal after removing 
rust scale and loose rust. Its specially proc- 
essed fish oil vehicle penetrates rust to bare 
metal. And with the Rust-Oleum Neu 
Color Horizons system you can stop rust 
and beautify as you protect in a wide array 
of smart new colors. Rust-Oleum, in 
its various systems, resists moisture, sun, 
fumes, heat, weathering, chemicals, etc., to 
last and last. In using Rust-Oleum you have 
assurance that it has been proved by indus- 
trial leaders for over thirty-five years on 
steel girders, tanks, bridges, metal sash, 
pipes, machinery, fences, equipment, etc. 
See how Rust-Oleum can save you time, 
money, and metal. Rust-Oleum Industrial 
Distributors in all principal cities maintain 
complete stocks for industrial users. Home- 
owners will find Rust-Oleum featured at 
nearby paint, hardware, lumber, and de- 
partment stores. For complete information 
and color charts—write for your free copy 
of “New Color Horizons.” 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2405 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 
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TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


Peter Sellers is twice as funny as any- 
one else currently on view, not entirely 
because his films arrive here two at a 
time. The latest batch: The Millionairess, 
Shaw’s old joke rejiggered, with Sellers as 
the Oriental medic and Sophia Loren as 
the moneypot who tries to tempt him; and 
Two-Way Stretch, in which the comedian 
nlays a jowly brigand whose plot to steal 
£ 2,000,000 is goofily thickened because he 
is already in the nick for another job. 

Facts of Life. A quick, slick, slyly sa- 
tirical comedy of middle-class manners 
and middle-aged morals, played to per- 
fection by Bob Hope and Lucille Ball. 

Circle of Deception. An engrossing 
World War Il spy piece with a twist— 
the nation commits treason against the 
citizen. 

Where the Boys Are. A featherweight 
but fun-filled look at the springtime Flor- 
ida Flip of the book-bashed, sun-starved 
North American undergraduate. 

Other notable current attractions: Bal- 
lad of a Soldier, Make Mine Mink, The 
Angry Silence and Tunes of Glory. 





TELEVISION 


Tues., Feb. 14 
Expedition! (ABC, 7-7:30 p.m.).” Film 
narrative of last year’s underwater trip 
around the world by the submarine U.S.S. 
Triton. 


NBC White Paper No. 3 (NBC, 10-11 





p.m.). A study of “Panama—Danger 
Zone.” 
Wed., Feb. 15 
The Bob Hope Sports Award Show 


(NBC, 10-11 p.m.). Hope honors the out- 
standing athletes of 1960, using Ginger 
Rogers, Lucille Ball, Julie London, Jane 
Wyman, Jane Russell and Jayne Mansfield 
not as trophies but to help make the pres- 
entations. 

Armstrong Circle Theater (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.). “The Spy Next Door,” a dramati- 
zation of Soviet intelligence operations in 
the U.S. Previously listed for broadcast 
on Feb. 1, but held back until now. 


Thurs., Feb. 16 

The Ford Show (NBC, 9:30-10 p.m.). 
For viewers with odd tastes, Tennessee 
Ernie has a go at Georges Bizet’s Car- 
men. Color. 

Close-Up! (ABC, 10:30-11 p.m.). “The 
Children Were Watching,” a candid film 
report on the first week of school integra- 
tion in New Orleans. 


Fri., Feb. 17 
The Bell Telephone Hour (NBC, 9-10 
p.m.). A music and dance program taped 
in Disneyland, titled “The Sound of Amer- 
ica.” Color. 
Eyewitness to History (CBS, 10:30-11 
p.m.). Consistently a thorough job on one 


of the week’s major news stories. With 
Walter Cronkite. 
Sat., Feb. 18 
Show of the Month (CBS, 9:30-11 


Case” fol- 
Theodore 


p.m.). “The Lincoln Murder 
lows the argument set out by 


All times E.S.T. 
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A Supervisor in the 
Engineering Divi- 
‘sion of North 
American Avia- 
tion, W. B. Smith 
of Downey, Calif., 
is a well-qualified 
judge of engineer- 
ing excellence. He has owned six 
American Motors cars . .. has been 
“impressed by Rambler quality” for 
years. He writes: 


“RAMBLER CONSTRUCTION PARALLELS 
MISSILE MANUFACTURE” 


"My work in relation to 
missile air frame helps me 
appreciate Rambler body 
structure. Unitized Rambler 
construction parallels 
missile manufacture. I 
often drive 350 miles to the 
High Sierras for trout 
fishing, usually at night 
over remote deserts and 
mountains. Passing up gas 
stations is no worry... 
Rambler stretches the 
mileage." 


Mr, W. B. Smith 


Tens of thousands of U.S. Savings 
Bonds have already been sent to 
Rambler and Metropolitan buyers. 


EME 
It’s part of r= Qotte 
Motors’ aS to a 
Customer &* \ 5 
Progress = 

Sharing 

Program 

offering payments to customers as 
sales increase to pre-set goals. Ask 
your Rambler dealer how you can 
share in Rambler's progress. 


American 


FOR SUBSCRIBERS 
TRAVELING ABROAD... 


TIME will be delivered to your overseas ¢; 
address at no extra cost if you'll give us six 
weeks notice. Send for an Itinerary Form 
enctose the label from one of your copies 
TIME Travel Service, 540 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11. Iilinors 


only AUTOMATIC 
TURNTABLE 


GARRARD 
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5 dry, easy-to-read Verifax copies turned out in 1 minute for 2'¢ each 


Bet a Verifax Copier does jobs 
you never thought of! 


First surprise—a Kodak Verifax Copier gives you not one, but 5 or more 
copies from a single sheet of matrix paper. That's economy! Next, it does 












i more than just copy anything that’s written, typed, drawn or printed. It VERIFAX 
; BANTAM 
makes copies on one or both sides of white or color-coded bond-type COPIER 
paper. ..oron printed forms... or card stock. It also can whisk out trans- wean 
lucent whiteprint masters . . . even offset masters, with a low-cost adapter. $99°° y, 
See why a Verifax Copier is far and away your best buy today. For free office m del 
demonstration, call your local Verifax dealer listed in Yellow Pages under Dupli- rea. y 


cating or Photocopying Machines. Or write Eastman Kodak Company, Business 
Photo Methods Division, Rochester 4, N. Y. for free booklet describing all Verifax 
Copier models. Prices quotes are manufacturer's suggested prices and are subject to change without notice 


. ® ° 
Verifax Copying DOES MORE... COSTS LESS .. . MISSES NOTHING 
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(SEE BACK COVER) 


The Wonderful 


World of 
Hilton Hotels 


. 

EASTERN DIVISION 

Joseph P. Binns, Vice President 

New York City: The Waldorf-Astoria, The 
Statler Hilton, The Savoy Hilton + Boston: 
The Statler Hilton « Wasuincton, D. C.: The 
Statler Hilton + PirrssurGH: The Pittsburgh 
Hilton . Burrato: The Statler Hilton 
Hartrorp: The Statler Hilton 

CENTRAL DIVISION 

Vernon Herndon, Vice President 

Cuicaco: The Conrad Hilton, The Palmer 
House . Detrorr: The Statler Hilton 
Cincinnati: The Netherland Hilton, The 
Terrace Hilton » CLeveLAND: The Statler 
Hilton » Cotumsus: The Deshler Hilton 
Dayton: The Dayton Biltmore + St. Louis: 
The Statler Hilton 

WESTERN DIVISION 

Spearl Ellison, Vice President 
Los ANGELES: The Statler Hilton, The Beverly 
Hilton (Beverty Huts) +¢ Denver: The 
Denver Hilton + Houston: The Shamrock 
Hilton » Dattas: The Statler Hilton + Fort 
Wortn: Hilton Hotel + Et Paso: Hilton Hotel 
Acauquerque: Hilton Hotel * CHIHUAHUA, 
Mexico: The Palacio Hilton, Hotels under con- 
struction in: SAN FRANCISCO * PORTLAND, ORE. 
INN DIVISION 
Conrad N. Hilton, Jr., Vice President 
ATLANTA * New ORLEANS « EL Paso + SAN 
Francisco. Under construction: Aurora, ILL. 
Tarrytown, N. Y. « SEATTLE, WASH. 
INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
Robert J. Caverly, Executive Vice President 
Berlin, Germany, The Berlin Hilton + Cairo, 
Egypt, U.A.R., The Nile Hilton + Honolulu, 
Hawaii, The Hilton Hawaiian Village + Istanbul, 
Turkey, The Istanbul Hilton « Madrid, Spain, 
The Castellana Hilton *« Mexico City, Mexico, 
The Continental Hilton * Acapulco, Mexico, Las 
Brisas Hilton *» Montreal, Canada, The Queen 
Elizabeth (a C.N.R. hotel) * Panama, R.P., El 
Panama Hilton «+ San Juan, Puerto Rico, The 
Caribe Hilton + St. Thomas, U.S. Virgin Islands, 
The Virgin Isle Hilton « Santiago, Chile, The 
Carrera Hilton + Sydney, Australia, The Chev- 
ron Hilton + Hotels under construction in: 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam, The Netherlands « 
Athens, Greece « London, England + Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad + Rome, Italy + Teheran, Iran. 
RESERVATIONS 

Any Hilton Reservation office (see telephone 
directory), any Hilton Hotel .. . or special res- 
ervation centers: New York, LOngacre 3-6900 
Chicago, Financial 6-2772 + Los Angeles, 
MAdison 8-6231 + San Francisco, YUkon 
6-0575 + Toronto, Canada, EMpire 2-3771 
London, England, Whitehall 3061. 
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Roscoe in his book The Web of Con- 
spiracy, Which put the finger on War Sec- 
retary Edwin M. Stanton as a master 
plotter who hired John Wilkes Booth 
to assassinate the President. 

The Nation’s Future (NBC, 9:30-10:30 
p.m.). Debate topic: “Is Fluoridation of 
Public Drinking Water Desirable?” 


Sun., Feb. 19 

Sunday Sports Spectacular (CBS, 2:30- 
4 p.m.). An aerial circus partly narrated 
by Flying Ace “Pappy” Boyington, in 
which aerobats skip about on the wings of 
planes in flight, board a flying aircraft 
from a moving car, and tell all about it 
while falling through the air some 6,000 
ft. before pulling the parachute ripcord. 

The Great Challenge (CBS, 4-5 p.m.). 
On the first of a new panel series, U.N. 
Ambassador Adlai Stevenson, Historian 
Arnold Toynbee, Economist Paul Samuel- 
son and Foreign Affairs Expert Henry 
Kissinger discuss “The World Strategy of 
the U.S. As a Great Power.” 

Winston Churchill—The Valiant Years 
(ABC, 10:30-11 p.m.). ABC's superb se- 
ries, based on Churchill's war memoirs, 
moves to the story of the early Japanese 
victories in the Pacific war. Richard Bur- 
ton speaks Churchill's words. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


In a season in which even Tennessee 
Williams could come up with nothing more 
stimulating than his superficial comedy- 
lecture on marital success, Period of Ad- 
justment, top honors fall to the imports. 
Among them: Rhinoceros, a farce-satire 
by Avant-Gardist Eugene lonesco; A Taste 
of Honey, a sort of earthy British lonely- 


hearts story; and the wonderfully pert 
French musical Irma La Douce. 
The best of the home-grown dramas 


include the tender, poetic family chronicle, 
All the Way Home, and Advise and Con- 
sent, a tense political melodrama. As for 
the musicals: although it is currently fash- 
ionable to dismiss it, Camelot holds many 
treasures that make it worth seeing; Do 
Re Mi survives only through the shenani- 
gans of Stars Phil Silvers and Nancy 
Walker. Which leaves two of the year’s 
least pretentious works but also its zingiest 
—Carol Channing's satirical revue, Show 
Girl, and An Evening with Mike Nichols 
and Elaine May. 


Off Broadway 


There are a few signs of life now, but 
so far this season, things have been near- 
ly as disappointing off Broadway as on. 
There are two interesting original works, 
Michael Shurtleff’s Call Me By My Rightful 
Name, a fresh, modest piece about a tri- 
angle of misfits, and Edward Albee’s one- 
acter, The American Dream, a somber 
and surrealistic situation comedy deplor- 
ing the loss of values in U.S. life. Albee 
is also represented in a downtown double 
bill of disenchantment that includes his 
The Zoo Story and Samuel Beckett's 
Krapp’s Last Tape. 

Other holdovers: the Brecht-Weill-Blitz- 
stein Threepenny Opera, heading toward 
its 2.300th performance; The Connection, 
a now famed pad full of Method hipsters 
seeking to prove that the opiate of the 
people is heroin; and Little Mary Sun- 
shine, a boffo operetta satirizing the 
Kerny, Frimlous past. Among worthy re- 

| vivals, there is a superlative production of 





Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler, a welcome reprise 
of Epitaph for George Dillon, by John 
Osborne and Anthony Creighton, and one 
sleeper, The Octoroon, a reasonably live- 
ly, reasonably funny-by-now melodrama 
of pre-Civil War days. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

Skyline, by Gene Fowler. The 1920s 
again, this time described by Old News- 
paperman Fowler, who tells what bliss it 
was in that sweet dawn to be a Hearst 
managing editor, concerned only with the 
news value of James J. Walker and mon- 
key glands. 

First Family, by Christopher Davis. A 
skilled novelist examines a_ picked-over 
theme—what happens when Negroes move 
in next door. His conclusions are thought- 
fully arrived at, and not very optimistic. 

The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, Vol. 
Ill, edited by Leonard W. Labaree. The 
collected clutter of this astonishing man 
may occupy 40 volumes, but this one 
obviously is a prize; it contains his most 
important studies on electricity and Verses 
on the Virginia Capitol Fire, a witty paro- 
dy on the fulsome prose of an [8th cen- 
tury Governor prying more money out of 
his legislature. 

The Queen’s Necklace, by Frances Mos- 
siker. In a clever crosscutting of 18th cen- 
tury memoirs and trial briefs, most of 
them entertainingly libelous, the author 
tells about the famed and still-unsolved 
theft of Marie Antoinette’s 2,800-carat 
necklace. 

The Ice in the Bedroom, by P. G. Wode- 
house. Yet another out-of-plumb castle in 
the air, designed by the old master—this 
one inhabited by a tiddly young aristocrat 
named Freddy Widgeon, and besieged by 
a villain named Oofy Prosser. 

A Reader's Guide to Literary Terms, 
by Karl Beckson and Arthur Ganz. With 
scholarship and scholars’ wit, the authors 
offer all one cares to know and possibly 
a bit more about Anacreontic, Transferred 
Epithets, Inscape, Parnassianism, Pasto- 
rals, Passion Plays or Pastiche. 


Best Sellers 

FICTION 
Advise and Consent, Drury (2)* 
The Last of the Just, Schwarz-Bart (3) 
Hawaii, Michener (1) 
Sermons and Soda-Water, O'Hara (4) 
To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (5) 
Decision at Delphi, MaciInnes (7) 
The Lovely Ambition, Chase (10) 
The Dean's Watch, Goudge (6) 
Pomp and Circumstance, Coward (9) 
. Shadows on the Grass, Dinesen (8) 


NONFICTION 
1. The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich, 
Shirer (1) 
Who Killed Society? Amory (3) 
The Snake Has All the Lines, 
Kerr (4) 
4. The Waste Makers, Packard (2) 
5, The American Heritage Picture His- 
tory of the Civil War (7) 
6. The White Nile, Moorehead 
7. The Politics of Upheaval, 
Schlesinger (9) 
8. The Dry and Lawless Years, Lyle 
9. Profiles in Courage, Kennedy 
10. Born Free, Adamson (5) 
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Dining is Excitement...in a Hilton hotel 


Wherever there’s a Hilton hotel, you'll discover 


a new and exciting experience in dining. It’s the 
tempting fragrance of fine food, masterfully 
prepared and served with a flair. Sometimes it’s 
the muted sounds of music, a most pleasant 


background for stimulating conversation. It’s 


Wherever you go, use Carle Blanche 
The Hilton All-Purpose Credit Card. For 
application write Hilton Credit Corporation, 
8544 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


the courteous bow of a waiter as he lights your 
after-dinner cigarette. And it’s a certain mood 
that all the modern Hilton restaurants are de- 
signed to create. Cincinnati or Cairo, Dallas or 
San Juan, the proud Hilton standards of culinary 
excellence mean, in a word, enjoyment. So 
whether you be a guest in any of the 43 Hilton 
hotels around the world—or perhaps merely in 


yare for a memorable 


, at your Hilton hotel. 
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